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A LAMB AMONG WOLVES: 


The Tragedy of " Married Lite. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


T seven o’clock in the even- 
ing of the eleventh day of 
October 1850, Madame Ste- 
phanie de Villars seated her- 
self in the salon of her pretty 
house, Rue de Richelieu, 
Paris, and folded her hands 
with the air of a person who 
has accomplished a great 
work to her own entire sat- 
isfaction, and to the admir- 
ing approval of the whole 
world. Madame radiated 
contentment from the crown 
of her head, adorned with a 
superb parure of jéwels, the 
gift of Monsieur Julien Le- 
bon, to the soles of her small feet in their silken 
hose and satin slippers. Her ample shoulders re- 
posed in unshrugged content beneath an artistic 
crust of enamel and a sparkling necklace, the gift of 
Monsieur Julien Lebon. Her fair, ungloved hands 
were softly fulded in the lap of a lustrous violet- 
colored moire, also the giftof Monsieur Julien Lebon. 
Her beautifully enamelled face expressed the very 
climax of content, and with her bright black eyes 
fixed dreamily before her, she mentally contem- 
plated Monsieur Julien Lebon. 

In the abstract this often-mentioned monsieur was 
not a pleasant object to contemplate. He was small, 
and as thin as a shad, he was blear-eyed and had the 
look of a worn-out rove. His hair was a wig, his 
teeth were false, he was padded in all sorts of ways, 
and as raade-up as any dilapidated belle, he was sev- 
enty years old if a day. 

But, then, consider. Monsieur Lebon could roll in 
gold, * if that’s a pleasant thing to roll in,” as some- 
body says. Youseethat makesa difference. Viewed 
through that auriferous medium Monsieur Lebon 
was @ beautiful object. People must bear in mind 
that planets are not the only created things which 
depend on their atmosphere for their brilliant ap- 
pearance. 

Moreover, monsieur was Madame de Villars’s son- 
in-law. Acknowledge that she had reason fur her 

pl y. Mad had but one child, a daugh- 
ter, ani! to find this child a suitable parti had been 
the greatest care of her life. Madame hud declared 
countless times to her friends, to her daughter, to 
Monsieur Lebon, and had called on /e ciel to witness 
that she was worn to a shadow by her anxiety on the 
subject. As far as people could see, and that was a 
good way when madame was in evening dress, the 
lady was in fine condition, but everybody sympa- 
thized with her nevertheless. Dear contidauts wiped 
their eyes and sighed, Monsieur Lebon kissed her 
hand and protested, and the lovely Julie, the cause 
of all this anxiety, flung herself into her mother’s 
arms and shed tears of gratitude and affection. 
When I say tears, I mean the least possible plural, 
two tears, for madame would not ailow her daughter 
to spoil her beautiful blue eyes. 

Tuese blue eyes, by the way, were & phenomenon, 
those of madame and her husband both being very 
black. That horrible gossip Mademoiselle Vinaigre, 
used to shrug her scrawny shoulders and say the 
most dreadful things, and comment on the blue eyes 
of Monsieur Bonbon, who used to admire madame in 
the early days of her marriage, but everybody knew 
that the fair Julie got the beautiful color of her eyes 








many hours of each day during her period of delicate 
health, in contemplating a blue-eyed picture of her | 
patron saint, St. Agnes. Madame said so, and of | 
course she knew. ; 
. As early as possible in her life, that is, as soon as 
she was capable of learning her prayers and her let- 
ters, Julie had been placed in a convent to be edu- 
cated and brought up, and there she had remained 
till she was seventeen years of age. At that time 
madame considered it her duty to find a husband for 
her. Julie came home, heart-broken at leaving her 
dear nuns, protesting that she wished herself to bea 
nun, and that she should coax her confessor to per- 
suade her mother to allow her to take the veil. 
Madame was not at all troubled on that account. 
All girls educated in convents act just so on leaving. 
Moreover, madame was too much enchanted with 
her daughter to be greatly troubled about anything. 
Julie was a picture, but not a painted one. She 
was tall and admirably shaped, and had that deiicate 
complexion which comes of simple food, early hours, 
good air, a peaceful conscience, and an untroubled 
heart. The greatest grief Julie’s life had known was 
the loss of a caged nightingale, and the most heinous 
sin she had ever committed was the picking and 
eating of a half-ripened pear, as she once walked in 
the convent garden. 

At seventeen years of age this girl was as pure as 
an angel. She had no idea of sin, she was candid, 
sweet and tranquil. Madame, as had been said, was 
enchanted. But of course people must know the 
world at some time of their lives, and it was high 
time that Julie should acquire this delectable know- 
ledge. But someway, madame shrank from being 
the one to enlighten her daughter. Perhaps she 
remembered the feelings with which she had first 
received such information when she, like Julie, left 
the convent for the salon. A husband was the pro- 
per person to énlighten the girl, and Monsieur Lebon 
was the proper person for a husband. 

It must be admitted that if a thorough knowledge 
of the subject to be taught was a necessary qualifica- 
tion tor a teacher, Monsieur Julien Lebon was ad- 
mirably fitted for the task. 

So now, passing by the toils of match-making, we 
return to its happy consummation, and again behold 
madame seated in her salon on the evening after the 
wedding, and mentally swinging incense before her- 
self for the tact, and wit, and good sense, and grace, 
and above all, forthe maternal devotion which she 
had so conspicuously dispiayed in the management of 
this affair. 

And then, to throw out the strong lights of her 
success, there was the envy of all her friends. Mad- 
ame fondly believed that her own sisters, who had 
ugly girls whom they could not get off, would gladly 
have poisoned her, and as for her dear five hundred 
female triends, did not she know that when they 
smiled upon and congratulated her that day, they 
were longing to tear her eyes out? Madame was 
happy. 

Meantime, while she sat on her sofa, Monsieur Le- 
bon and his young bride were being whizzed over the 
road in arailroad train from Paris to the beautiful 
chateau where they were tu spend their honeymoon. 

Poor Julie was looking very much frightened, she 
did uot know for what, and kept her hand bebind 
her, on the sly, clasped in that of Dorette, her femme- 
de chambre, whom she would have in the seat next 
to hers. Monsieur Lebon was very gallant, and 
strove to make himself as agreeable as possible to his 
lady, but she only answered him in monosyllables 
and every time he leaned to whisper any compliment 
or loving word, Julie would grasp her attendant’s 
hand with all her strength, a flattering pulse in every 
taper finger, and the nerves quivering in unison. 

But it is not for us to intrude too far on the honey- 
moon ofa pair «f lovers, and we leave them to spend 
it in rosy retirement. In a month, Monsieur and 
Madame Lebon returned to Paris, and plunged into 
all the gayeties of that gay city. 

I cannot say that Monsieur Lebon was always as 




















But what would you? Unalloyed felicity is not for 
earth, and monsieur was of an age when people 
begin to be queralous. But be was very fond of his 
wite, and kept clesely at her side on all occasions. In 
Paris it is permitted for an old man to be in love with 
his young wife. Ofcourse, if they were nearer of an 
age, that absurd state of feeling would have to be 
carefully concealed. 

It is very true that a child will never learn to swim 
so long as you keep him out of the water. © But it is 
equally true that if you throw him at once into mid- 
ocean, the chances for his learning to swim are much 
less than the chances in favor of his going to the 
bottom. 

Our poor innocent Julie, thrown suddenly into 
Parisian society, was at once bewildered and enchant- 
ed by its glitter, and shocked by itsi lity. Bat 
her husband and her mother were philosophical, and 
taught her to keep the sin at bay, but take the hand 
of the sinner if he or she were of the bon ton. She 
did the best she could, and strove to do credit to her 
teachers, but anybody knows that it is not always 
easy to distinguish between the sin and the sinner, 
even for very experienced persons, and our young 
novice sometimes found herself perplexed. But on 
the whole she did pretty well. She learned to be 
very charitable towards pretty women whose hus- 
bands were jealous of them. It is certainly far more 
agreeable to waltz with a fine young man than with a 
gouty old one, and to have one’s hand kissed by a 
fresh young mouth adorned with its own teeth, than’ 
by tremulous aged lips that soil what they touch, 
and where one is in constant fear lest a fervent salute 
may dislodge the set of false teeth. She learned that 
she was beautiful, and that other geutlemen besides 
Monsieur Julien Lebon might desire to please her, 
might admire her, might even be in love with her. 
This last possibility she did not mention to her hus- 
band, and, after awhile, not to her mother, Madame 
Villars and her daughter having different ideas upon 
the subject. The elder lady was more prudent, the 
younger more pitiful. Julie Lebon felt like ping 





And, truly, madame had given him the opportunity 
to choose. 

Madame took his hint very tranquilly. 
not in love with her son-in-law, 

*T acknowledge,” she said, continuing their former 
conversation, ‘‘ that Julie does show a slight con- 
i in Monsi de Rohan’s presence, but it is 
your fault. At first she looked on him as she looked 
on her other admirers. It would not have been other- 
wise had you not distinguished him by your jealousy. 
Immediately he became pre-eminent in her mind. 
She looked to see what qualities in him made him so 
much more dangerous than others, and her imagina- 
tion exaggerated his attractions. Besides, Monsieur 
de Rohan is undeniably a very agreeable person. I 
advise you to transfer your apparent jealousy to some 
other person. Affect to consider the marquis hors de 
combat, and the danger will be over. It is you who 
have placed him on a pedestal, your own hand must 
put him down again. Of course, I shall act in con- 
cert with you. Only, mon ami, do not overdo. An 
elaborate carelessness would be yet worse than a 
great care. Besides this, do not forbid Julie to go 
out and give her opportunity to pore over any man’s 
image. Plunge into every guyety, and find new ac- 
quaintances for your wife. Let Monsieur Beauclerc 
be gallant to Julie. He can compliment charmingly, 
and he is perfectly safe. He secretly adores Madame 
de Grosgrain. 1f you know any other gentlemen 
who—” 

“The English embassy!” said monsieur, suddenly. 
“The son of my old friend Lord Linden is an attache. 
The Honorable Mr. Warburton will be just tlhe 
friend for Julie. He is intellectual, scientitic, a fine 
man, but without grace. He will make Julie am- 
bitious to be a bas bleu, and put c: quetry out of her 
mind. We shall have her quoting Plato and collect- 
ing geological specimens. Itischarming! Madame, 
I congratulate you on your wit. I shall act on this 
suggestion at once. I will have Mr. Warburton at 
the house to-day.” 


She was 








over these poor hopeless gentlemen who were so 
much in love with her, and who told her so in such 
beautiful language. She didn’t believe the horrible 
things her mother said about them, that is, about 
the young men. Juiie was much less lenient to the 
old men. She had a specimen of what they are con- 
tinually by her, and she considered old men very far 
trom being ornaments to society. 

There was one gentleman of whom Monsieur Le- 
bon chose to be exceedingly jealous, and that one 
was the young Marquis de Rohan, a nobleman but 
two or three years older than Julie, and who was pa: - 
sionately in love with her. Watching his wife close- 
ly, monsieur thought he detected signs of interest in 
this young man. The result was that Julie was 
whisked away from Paris to her honeymoon chateau 
where she was kept in durance for a while, Paris 
meantime, making merry over the husband, and 
pitying the wife. But love is not to be balked so 
easily, and the first thing that Monsieur Lebon knew, 
the young marquis was visiting in their neighbor- 
hood, and met them every time they left the chateau. 
Monsieur took his wife back to Paria, and the first 
soiree they attended, one of the first gentlemen to 
make his bow to i » was Monsi le Marquis 
de Rohan. 

The husband was in despair. There could be no 
doubt that Julie had smiled when she saw the young 
man in the country, and still less doubt that she had 
blushed on meeting him at Madame de Convier’s 
soiree. Something decisive must be done at once. 
Monsieur took counsel with his mother-in-law, whom 
he alternately quarrelled with and coaxed. There 
were times when Monsieur Lebon thought Mad 





Monsi went away rubbing his hands in a very 
satisfied manner, and that very evening the Hon- 
orable Mr. Warburton panied Monsi and 
Madame Lebon to the theatre, and joined them in a 
petit souper afterwards. 

See now the two men who were to rival each other 
in the esteem of a lovely young married woman, who 
was just beginning to discover that she had a heart, 
and that it was not in her husband’s keeping. 

But first, a word asto Julie herself. She is now 
nineteen, and more beautiful than words can tell. 
The slight trouble in which she lives enhances her 
beauty by giving her a higher color, and a more 
animated manner. It also stimulates her mind and 
makes her more witty as well as more thoughtful. 
Those mental weapons with which we fight the world 
were being sharpened and brightened in her, and in- 
stead of the candid and unconscious girl, we have a 
woman who begins to understand finesse. Bat do 
not think that our Julie has lost her innocence of 
heart. The greatest sin of which we can accuse her, 
is, that she once acknowledged to herself, that if her 
mother had waited and married her to the Marquis 
de Roban instead of to Monsieur Lebon, it wonld 
certainly have been more agreeable to her. But 
since the die was cast, it never occurred to her that 
Monsieur de Rohan coald be anything more than a 
friend to her. Besides, she was not in love with the 
marquis. As her mother had said, she never thought 
of him till her husband’s jealousy placed him con- 
spicuously before her eyes. Julie was not only 
beautiful, she had talent and wit. Monsieur was 
not so far out of the way in thinking it likely she 
might become a blue stocking. 

Monsi de Rohan wasa youpg man of elegant 








Villars intriguing, there was no time when Madame 
Villars did not think Monsieur Lebon a fool. 

«‘ Monsieur,” said the lady, smilingly, after listen- 
ing to a lengthened complaint, “‘ you should have 
married me instead of Julie.” 

“J was always aware that you held that opinion,” 


form, a han:isome face of the feminiue pattern, a soft 
voice and flattering manners. He was impressive 
and romantic, but had no depth. Cculd Julie have 
become familiar with him, she would bave thought 
herself mentally his sapericr. Though three years 
oler than she was, his character was less formed, 








amiabie as he tried to be on that bridal journey. 


responded monsieur, with a sardonic grin. 


and his highest ambition was to be a gentleman of 











ani the pious fact of her mother’s having spent 
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the world and a diplomate. Besides, the marquis 
was a trifle lackadaisical, and made a parade of his 
devotion. He had a way of standing apart at assem- 
blies, leaning on a pillar or mantel, and following 
Julie with his eyes, which she sometimes found un- 
pleasant, the more 80, that her husband was sure to 
make a scene about it after they got home, 

The Honorable Mr. Warburton was quite a differ- 
ent person, and by no means such as a lady whose 
ideal the marquis could be would fancy. He was 
already thirty years old, and not very handsome, 
though he had an English nobleness of aspect, and 
more than English elegance of manner. But this 
elegance was quiet and real, the offspring of good 
taste, not superficial polish. Mr. Warburton treated 
ladies with real courtesy, but he did not flatter them 
nor bow tothe ground before them. Moreover, he 
did not talk vilely abont them behind their backs. 
It was understood in Paris that the honorable at- 
tache was a surprisingly virtuous man. When he 
chose—but Monsieur Lebon did not know this—he 
could be a very fascinating man. But he did not 
often choose, which made him still more fascinating. 
One does not much care for what everybody can 
have, and it was undeniable that Monsieur de Rohan 
had had already two or three affaires du ceur, 
though not so serious as this last. Mr. Warburton 
was understood to be heart whole, unless the story of 
an engagement iv England were true. 

On the whole, let the accomplished lady reader 
say which gentleman she would prefer to captivate. 

Monsieur Lebon was charmed with the improve- 
ment of bis wife under this new regime. She grew 
more dignified and grave, though her gravity was by 
no means too grave. She read more, she learned who 
the chief artists were, and why they were worthy to 
be called artists, she cared less for frivolous music, 
and began to study the old masters, she expressed a 
desire to learn the Latin language, and she pursued 
eagerly the English which she had begun under the 
auspices of her new friend with whom she conversed 
at times in his own tongue. When monsieur her 
husband was present, the two translated to him what 
they said, and Julie made him also learn English 
words. She used laughingly to say to him “if you 
please,” instead of s'il vous plait, and called Madame 
Villars ‘‘ mother,” instead of mere. Mr. Lebon was 
charmed anew by his wife’s pretty ways, and the 
captivating gayety which she 
He began to stand a little in awe of her, too, without 
knowing why. She had a way of drawing herself up 
and looking at him in a haughty, commanding way, 
if he commenced to find fault with her, and some- 
times she would sweep away and leave him in the 
middle of a speech if the speech were not to her 
liking. There was even, at times, something almost 
tragical in her air. Madame Villars, also, was con- 
scious of this change, and the two showed their per- 
ception of it by addressing the young wife often as 
madame instead of Julie. 

The truth was, Julie had now learned to realize 
one thing; that she had been wronged in her mar- 
riage, that her mother had selfishly and wickedly 
sacrificed her, and that Monsieur Lebon had seltishly 
and wickedly urged and accepted the sacrifice. Since 
it was done, she would keep silence if she could, but 
let them keep silence also. She saw that their fears 
were no proof that she might be base, but a proof 
that they had put her in a position which made yield- 
ing to the sweetest impulses of nature a crime. In 
her own mind she stood and judged them. She 
would try to do her duty, but let them beware! She 
was no longer a simple, ignorant girl, but a woman 
who knew her own rights; and, O, how she loved 
Frederick Warburton! 

She said this to herself with no shame, but with a 
mingling of emotions where a pang of delight shot 
through the pride and the despair. She was proud 
of loving him, for he was worthy. She was in des- 
pair, for at some time they must part. She thrilled 
with delight, for to-day, to-night she would see him, 
would hear his voice, would be sunned by his smile. 

Did he love her? She had alternations of hope and 
fear, with sometimes a racking jealousy of that girl 
to whom he had been engaged from her childhood, 
and whom he might marry after a year. But, at 
least, he loved no one else in Paris. Julie owed 
her self-possession and all the peace of mind she en- 
joyed to this last fact. She was not a woman of gen- 
tle and easily controlled feelings, and jealousy would 
have crazed her. Mr. Warburton had told her of 
this engagement of his, and how it came about, it 
being thought by the parents desirable to unite two 
adjoining estates, as wellas by this marriage to ex- 
tinguish a rival claim on the title. For the rest, the 
girl was amiable and pretty, and would make a good 
wife. At present she was but sixteen, and had not 
finished her education. 

Ah, he could never be her lover or her husband, 
Julie said, to herself, but how much sweeter was his 
friendship than auy other man’s love! How delightful 











his heart, and should forget every one else for her. 

Mr. Warburton accompanied Monsieur and Mad- 
ame Lebon to the Spa in the summer, and afterward 
to their chateau. It was August, and they were 
scarcely at the chateau when Monsieur, Lebon was 
a up with an attack of the gout. 





Then came Frederick Warburton’s trial. In Paris 
it wasall very well to see frequently in society even 
the most fascinating woman there. It was very well 
to tell himself that he was a friend of the family, and 
that Monsieur Lebon and Madame Villars, as well as 
Julie, were fond of his company. It was very well 
even to secretly pity this lovely girl, tied to an old 
man, to be her teacher, to think that he was stimu- 
lating and developing her intellect, and helping her 
to make a full mind atone in some measure for an 
empty heart, 

Bat here in the country it was very different, par- 
ticularly with Julie’s husband off guard. There were 
but few friends in the neighborhood, the village near 
the chateau afforded no society, the company in the 
house were only Madame Villars, a pair of old wo- 
men who gossiped together tontinually about the 
days of their youth, and a young man, Jean Duclos, 
a second cousin of Monsieur Lebon’s, and a hanger- 
on of the family. There was no sympathy for Julie 
or Mr. Warburton but in each other, 

A thousand times he said to himself, ‘I must go,” 
and a thousand times he forgot his resolution. The 
chain grew while he slept, and before he knew, had 
become too strong to break. The sound of her light 
foot, the rustle of her garments, the perfume that 
hung about her, the fleeting touch of her hand, each 
was a link that held him in bondage. It was irre- 
sistible. The passion that had slept in his heart all 
through those months, burst into flower in that ripe 
and sunny summer, and under those favoring cir- 
cumstances. 

One morning Mr. Warburton had letters from Eng- 
land. They were brought to him in the salon, and 
the ladies had begged him to read them there. 
Madame Lebon had brought them in, and he saw a 
slight coldness and pallor in her face as she gave 
them to him. The letter on the top was small and 
directed in a lady’s delicate hand. 

He opened that first, and read it with a slightly 
heightened color. 

I trust that all monsieur’s news is good news,” 
called out Madame Villars, when he had finished 
reading the others, 

** Very good, except that I have a call to Paris,” he 
replied. 

There was a little chorus of exclamatory regrets 
from all but Julie. Glancing at her, Mr. Warburton 
saw her standing in one of the windows, looking out 
into the garden, apparently paying no attention to 
what they said. Her face was pale and stern, her 
eyes fixed steadily as if in thought, her hands folded 
and drouping before‘her. Early in the morning she 
had come down smiling and light, dressed in a rose- 
colored lawn, and with a dew-wet rose in her glossy 
braids of dark hair. Now she wore a dress of gray 
with white trimmings that someway reminded him 
of ashes, and had thrown over her head a white 
veil, that she wore like a nun’s veil. 

*T hope to return,” Mr. Warburton said. “ I have 
friends who are coming to Paris for a few days only, 
and I must meet them.” 

Madame Lebon turned from the window and ad- 
vanced toward the group. Her face was quite com- 
posed, her step haughty, she looked a superb, self- 
possessed lady, who finds herself in uncongenial 
society, and is at some pains to condescend to it. 

** Monsieur is speaking of leaving us?” she said 
‘¢We shall regret very much. But if affairs of con- 
sequence, either business or pleasure, interfere, we 
must submit,” 

He looked steadily at her. It was impossible to 
look away. But her blue jewels of eyes met his 
steadily, and she did not blush, though a slow heat 
was creeping into her cheeks and lips. 

‘*‘ Lady Tresham and her daughter are to be in 
Paris a few days,” he said, “‘and I must meet them. 
With permission, I wish to return.” 

The lady bowed with a smile of conventional 
cordiality. 

‘6 We shall be charmed!” she said, and sailed away 
from him with the grace of a swan. 

That day they scarcely spoke to each other. Mad- 
ame Lebon was practising a newopera with Monsieur 
Duclos whose one talent was music, and in the 
afternoon, Monsieur Lebon was wheeled into the 
salon and Mr. Warburton devoted himself to the 
invalid; Julie did not approach her husband tor 
@ time, nor until he fretfully called her. When she 
did, there was still that erect, haughty air, and she 
did not glance at his companion. 

Early in the evening the invalid was taken to his 
room, his wife following him to the door of the salon, 
and bidding him good-night there. 

“Why did not you go and sit a little while with 
him?” Mr. Warburton heard Madame Villars say to 
her daughter. 

** Monsieur Lebon is perfectly well taken care of,” 
said Julie, coldly. “ Isball never enter his apart- 
ment again nor allow him in mine.” 

A fiery color swept over her face as she spoke, and 
faded, leaving it pale again. 

*“ But Julie—” expostulated her mother. 

“You intrude, madame!” said the daughter, 
baughtily, turning away from her. 

Madame Villars had seen too much of life to be 
easily disconcerted. 

“ Come into the garden, Jean,” she said, to Mon- 
sieur Duclos. ‘‘One does not. know the scent of 
flowers till one has smelt them at night when the 
dew is onthem. Mr. Warburton, perhaps Madame 
Lebon would like to take the air.” 

The gentleman immediately offered his arm to 
Julie. She hesitated, then took it. “The air here 
is close,” she said, carelessly; “‘ but the gardens are 
so dark.” 





They went down the path, Madame Villars and 
her companion quite distancing them, and mtly 
disappearing quite. They took anarrow path shaded 
with light laburnam trees that led to a more seclu- 
ded part of the grounds. Beds of mignonette steeped 
the moist, dusky air with their delicate perfume, 
wafts of richer heliotrope came in pulses of languid 
sweetness. The two walked slowly and in silence 
through that air, their steps timed, but where they 
were they knew not, everything else swallowed up in 
the blissful i of each other’s presence 
and nearness. Suddenly Frederick Warburton paus- 
ed and looked down at his companion. 

* Julie!” he said. 

Only that one word, but how much was in it! 

Heart to heart, lip to lip, in that embrace of rap- 
ture and despair. 

** My beloved!” 

“ Will you leave me?” she murmured. ‘Can you 
leave me? She cannot love you as I do. If you 
leave me, I shall die!” 

The next morning Mr. Warburton went away 
early, but notso early but that Julie Lebon stole 
down to bid him farewell, and hear him renew his 
promise to come back to her, a promise but too fatally 
well kept. 

The autumn glided away in a golden trance. Mr. 
Warburton had been in Paris several times, but came 
down often to see how his friends got along, and to 
hasten their return to the only place in the world 
worth living in. But Monsieur Lebon was not well, 
and vowed that he could not undertake the journey. 
He preferred, since he was not able to go into society, 
to keep his wife out of it. He was delighted to spite 
her, and chuckled over the thought that he had not 
to sit at home in helpless decrepitude while she was 
shining in the gay Parisian crowds, 

So on to December, when one morning as monsieur 
went hobbling into the salon, he saw his wife in full 
travelling dress, and her trunks on the terrace out- 
side. He stared in astonishment. 

“1 am going to Paris,” said Madame Lebon, with 
perfect composure. ‘Can I execute any orders for 
you?” 

Of course he raved, but he got his labor for his 
pains. What cared that healthy, bright-eyed, high- 
spirited creature for the impotent rage of an old man 
in his dotage, particularly when that old man was 
her husband? 

**T have had my notary let the house for the sea- 
son,” says monsieur. 

“Very well,” says madame, knowing he lied, “I 
will take apartments.” 

“ You shall have no money!” shrieks monsieur. 

‘One can always have credit,” says Julie, with 
ever 80 little of a sneer. 

Monsieur stamped about, andin his rage forgot to 
hobble. 

** Monsieur is miraculously cured,” says Julie, 
raising her eye-brows. 

The gentleman cooled off a little and considered. 
It was but too true that in Paris one could always 
get credit, especially if one were a beautiful young 





woman with an immensely rich husband of seventy, 


years old. Monsieur was jealous of his life. How 
long would a rascally Jew holding pust-obits at three 
hundred per cent on his death, hesitate to knock 
him on the head, or prick him in the left ribs, or hire 
his cook to put a new seasoning in his soup? 

“TI will go with you, my angel,” said monsieur, at 
length. “ Jaque! here! you villain! Pack my port- 
manteau in aninstant! Jean, see to my wraps and 
cushions! Hurry! Iam going to Paris in an hour.” 

The fashionable world of Paris were in ecstasies at 
the return of our lovely Julie, still more so when they 
found her as beautiful as ever, ten times as gay, and 
a thousand times more fascinating. She had all that 
she had before needed, experience and self-possession. 
In order to be truly able to appear enchantingly in- 
experienced and ingenuous and modest, one must 
have great address and self-command. It takes a 
dreadtally bold and adroit woman to assume effec- 
tively an air of modesty. So said ladies who knew 
the world, and they saw in Julie a little of that pow- 
er to puton the mask, and pass in smiling uncon- 
sciousness things which a diffident girl would blush 
or stammer at. Poor Julie! 

She did tremble and blush once, but no one but her 
mother saw it. It was when the Honorable Mr. 
Warburton called to see them on their arrival, and 
came just at the time when Monsieur Lebon, 
thoroughly exhausted by his journey, was taking his 
siesta. 

The watchful mother took a sudden interest in 
the last Moniteur, and from behind it watched the 
two. Julie sat with downcast eyes, her cheeks 
burning with a rich color, her hands playing with 
the tassels of her robe, answering the gentleman at 
random at first, but gathering calmness after awhile, 
though her eyes still drooped, and her cheeks were 
still flushed. Mr. Warburton’s pure white com- 
plexion showed a faint rose-color all over the surtace, 
his breath came quickly, and he never removed his 
eyes from Julie’s tace. 

After a long time he rose to go, leaving his com- 

li ts for Monsi Lebon, and his regrets that 
business engagements prevented his remaining till 
that gentleman should be visible. 

Mad Villars suddenly remembered that it was 
time for her to go, and that monsieur was just in 
time to wait on her to her carriage. 

**O, I havea word with Julie!” says madame, 
running back from the door. 

“My dear,” she whispered, in her daughter’s ear, 
“if any of the world had seen what I have seen this 








| morning, your reputation would have been gone.” 





Julie was crimson, then pale, but speechless, 
Madame tripped lightly down the stepsand into her 
carriage, giving Mr. Warburten her sweetest smile. 
But she bent her head a little as he stood with his 
hand on the carriage door, and whispered in his ear 
also. 

“ Monsieur /’ Attache, Monsieur Lebon is old, but he 
has a fierce temper. J advise you not to go there too 
often, and to watch your conduct. If you care noth- 
ing for the sin, beware the scandal,” 

Mr. Warburton’s face wes flame, and his eyes 
dropped. ‘‘ What do you mean?” he stammered, 

“T hope that you and Julie do not act so much like 
a pair of lovers before others as you did before me 
this morning,” she said. “If I see such a thing 
again, I shall myself take my daughter from the city. 
Bon soir, monsieur!”” 

[must be more cautious,” thought the gentle- 
man, turning away. “ Madame may threaten, but 
she means nothing but to make me cautious. O, my 
darling!” 

That was a winter of triumph for Julie, for she was 
the star of Parisian society, and when her husband 
proposed going out to their chateau in the spring, 
she made no objection. Monsieur also invited Mr. 
Warburton to go with them. He did this to plague 
his wife, who seemed to have taken a dislike to the 
gentleman, anc who scarcely spoke to him except 
when compelled by civility. Monsieur sometimes 
felt called on to apologize for her rudeness, but the 
other gentleman took it very coolly. 

“ O, these beautiful ladies are queens, and will do 
as they like,” said Mr. Warburton, philosophically. 
“T regret that madame does not like me, but 1 think 
she respects me. She may learn to like me as her 
husband’s friend.” 

“ But she used to like you,” said the husband. “TI 
don’t understand why she changes, unless she is 
piqued that you do not compliment her.” 

“Shall I compliment her now, monsieur?” asked 
Mr. Warburton, smilingly. 

The other shrugged his shoulders and sneered. 
“ Perhaps I might not like you so well then.” 

There were more people with them this summer 
than the summer before; but Madame Villars and 
Monsieur Duclos were of the company. 

A word about Monsieur Declos. He was thirty 
years of age, thin, fair-haired and blue-eyed, with a 
high-featured, hateful face, and an expression detes- 
table beyond description. He was a man of low mind, 
insolent when he dared, cringing when he must, 
prying and treacherous. Julie hated him, not only 
because he was hateful, but because he was gallant 
to her, and was continually gazing at her out of his 
goggling eyes, and following her about. She wanted 
toget him away so much, that she would have pre- 
tended to like him in order to make her husband 
hate him, but she was unable to overcome her in- 
stinctive repugnance to him. Monsieur Duclos and 
Mr. Warburton, on the contrary, were excellent 
friends, apparently, and sometimes played chess 
together. 

One evening, just at dusk, Julie was going up to 
her room to bathe her face. She was dressed for the 
evening, and had been down to the salon, but find- 
ing her face uncomfortably burning, was returning 
to her room, as we have said, to bathe it, 

Madame Lebon’s apartment was at the opposite 
side of the chateau from her husband’s, and next 
to her mother’s, and the room in which she slept 
was the very corner of thc house and quite isolated. 
She preferred this room because the windows were 
shaded by enormous chestnut-trees, that pushed 
their heavy branches within reach of the arm from 
the window. A corridor led to this room, and as 
Julie went through the dimness she saw a man 
standing there. She stopped, and he ay hed her, 
It was Monsieur Duclos. 

“ Monsieur,” she demanded, haughtily, “what 
do you here?” 

“I came in the hope of & word with you,” he an- 
swered, stepping nearer, and speaking in a lover-like 
tone. 

* What you have to say tome can be said in the 
salon,” she said, still more angrily. “I request you 
to go there immediately.” 

‘* No, my dear cousin, I cannot obey,” he said, at- 
tempting to take her hand. “I love you too well to 
obey.” 

Before she was aware of his intention, he had 
caught her in his arms and was kissing her. She 
screamed and struggled. He released her and step- 
ped quickly out of the corridgr as Madame Villars 
ran out of her room to see what was the matter. 

“ Madame Lebon has seen a mouse,” said Duclos. 

“Do not dare to tell!” he whisp 
I, too, can tell tales.” And he went ‘away lawn 
the two ladies together. 

Julie ran trembling into her chamber and threw 
herself on the lounge in a passion of tears; and in 
five minutes her mother knew the whole, even the 
threat. She asked an explanation. 

“Duclos is a brate!” she cried, indignantly. 
Leave him tome. J will reprove him and find out 
what he means by his foolish threat. It cannot be 
that you have been indiscreet. That would be a 
fatal mistake. Duclos is just the person to trade on 
such knowledge.’’ 

Julie bathed her face, allowed herself to be re- 
assured and went down to the salon quietly, but 
looking very pale. Every nerve in her was quiver- 
ing with anger and disgust, but she dared not point 
her finger at the insulter and order him to leave the 
room. She must be a smiling hostess to the others 
ifnot to him. She only faltered once, and that was 
when she saw her mother take Duclos’s arm to go 
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to have her mind and tastes formed by him, to know 
that she could please him! She could show him that 
she was not frivolous, but a woman worthy to be his 
companion, though fate had denied that. She would 
show him that she wassuperior to this pretty Eng- 
lish girl, who was to be his wife, but whom he must 
not, O, he must not love supremely! Here was the 
worm that gnawed at Julie’s heart, the fear lest Mr. 
Warburton should find his wife entirely satisfying to 
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that man, but she had better have parted forever 
with him than have placed herself in the power of 
such @ man as Duclos, and have lost her own integ- 
rity. All the old sweet teachings of the nuns came 
up to her, their peaceful, innocent faces, their holy 
lives. O, ifshe had been better prepared for life, or 
better guarded when she entered it! O, if every in- 
fluence had not wooed or pushed her toward error! 
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into the garden. But her ombarrassment was wit- 
nessed only by Mr. Warburton, who happened to 
stand near her. 
‘Will monsieur give me my fan?” she asked» 
negligently. 
He brought it obediently and in giving it, asked a 
question. 
“ Yes,” she answered in a low tone. “ Duclos 
suspects us.” 
Madame Villars got chance for a word with her 
daughter before the evening was over. . 
“If you have anything to conceal,” she said, “no 
one is surely the wiser. Duclos suspects, and has 
seen trifles, but can bring no proof. Learn from this 
that you had better have taken my firet warning. I 
have told him that I know all, and at the first sign 
of such another offence will denounce him to Mon- 
sieur Lebon. He will not dare tace Warburton. The 
little coward is afraid. I should myself ask Mr. 
Warburton to leave were it not that he keeps the 
fellow in fear. I shall intimate to Monsieur Lebon 
that I think Duclos is in love with you, and let him 
watch for himself.” 

Julie went wearily to entertain a visitor, and keep 
up the hollow mask of gayety while her heart was 
aching with remorse, shame and fear. She loved 


Where was her girlish innocence? Where were the 
pain and despair which she could offer in her prayers 
to God? Where the suffering that was endurable 
because it was suffered from no fault of her own? 
Where were the eyes that could look fearlessly into 
any face, and the brow that feared not to be gazed 
upon, since no brand of shame was there? 

Wonderful is the self-control of a proud and deter- 
mined woman! With such thoughts racking her 
heart, Madame Lebon was merely more charmingly 
agreeable than usual. 

Meantime, Madame Villars had beckoned Mr. 
Warburton to her side. He went with a smile, but 
there was no color in his lips. 

“ Monsieur,” said madame, with the air of a person 
paying a compliment, ‘‘ my daughter has been gross- 
ly insulted to-night by Duclos. He lingered in the 
corridor outside her apartment and caught her in his 
arms and kissed her as she passed. Hush, mon- 
sieur!” 

For Mr. Warburton had hissed ont something very 
like an oath, and his hands were clenched on the 
arms of his chair. 

Standing at the opposite side of the room, Monsieur 
Duclos saw the two talking, and met the baleful 
glare of the Englishmen’s eyes as they flashed a 
glance of hate and threatening across to him. 

Warburton knew that he must be calm, but his 
breath came pantingly with the pent rage that shook 
him. 

It is your fault,” madame went on, and one see- 
ing her would have thought that she was making 
the most delightful remark. ‘‘ When you suffered 
my daughter to love you and to know that you loved 
her, when you lingered about her at times when all 
others were banished, and pretended to be d 
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The next morning Mr. Warburton 
he must return to Paris on the next day, but he was 
persuaded by Monsieur Lebon to remain three days 
longer. The Frenchman had sent to Paris for some 
new engravings which he wished the Englishman’s 
opinion on before he went. Madame Lebon kept her 
room all day, troubled with a bad headache, her 
mother said. 

Monsieur Lebon was apparently twenty years 
younger than he had been the day before. He was 
talkative, he ran about, he was full of jests. He was 
especially friendly with his English friend, but rather 
cool with his cousin. 

‘“* He believed me, after all,” thought madame. 
But Monsieur Lebon took a strange freak for an old 
sinner like him. He confided to his mother-in-law a 
presentiment that he had he should soon die, and bis 
desire to see a priest. Monsieur Lebon had a chapel 
in his chateau, and the former owner had kept a 
domestic chaplain, but monsieur had never troubled 
himself about religion till now. 

So, to the surprise of the company, that afternoon 
the Rev. Father Clement from the village came up to 
take an English supper with them, and afterward 
retired with Monsieur Lebon to his room. Madame 
Lebon had sent’ to her husband a request that the 
father should come tosee her, bat monsieur had in- 
sisted that she should go to the chapel. 

“Very well,” she said. “Anywhere.” 

“T willsend Julie word when the father is ready 
for her,” her husband said. “ Bid her rest till then. 
I may detain him for some time.” 

Julie dressed herself wearily, and with a mantle 
over her waited to be summoned. She had prayed, 
and was now prepared to free her mind of its burden, 
and take the advice of the man of God. Father 
Clement was an old man, and much beloved by the 
people. Surely he would help her. At all events, 
she would feel better if assured of the forgiveness of 
God. 

Iam afraid the father did not feel much edified by 
the state of his aged penitent. Monsieur Lebon did 
not confess, and only kept the priest in his room 
talking about nothing. The father went home that 
night sorely puzzled about Monsieur Lebon. 

It was already nine o’clock when Monsieur’s Le- 
bon’s valet carried word to madame’s femme-de- 
chambre that the father awaited her in the chapel. 

She clasped her hands, pressed a crucifix to her 
lips, uttered a prayer for strength, and went through 
the corridor. 

Monsieur Duclos, standing in a shaded corner of 
the upper hall, saw her go, and when she had passed, 
he hurried down stairs and out to the village, where 
he took the first train for Paris. He had prepared the 
mine, but did not care to witness the explosi 

Mr. Warburton was not a Catholic, and when 
Madame Villars whispered to him what was going 
on, he felt doubly uneasy. Watching in the pas- 
sage, he had seen Duclos hide, seen Julie pass, seen 
Duclos go down stairs and out. What was the knave 
up to? he wondered. 

But, O, if he could have spoken one word to her as 
she passed! If he could even have touched the robe 
and mantle that had almost brushed him as she 
glided by so near he heard her sobbing breath. He 
could not go through the night without seeing her. 
He knew the way to the chapel, and softly followed. 

The chapel was built on to the chateau, and was 








of the society of a hideous old man who is a bore to 
everybody but himselt, you putit in the power of 
any low, designing meddler to insult Julie with im- 
punity. She dare not complain for fear of what he 
may say.” 

“They are concocting a scheme,” thought Mon- 
sieur Duclos. “I will be before them. Monsieur 
Lebon shall know for himself.” 

Later in the evening, Madame Villars seated her- 
selt by her son-in-law. ‘‘ Julien,” she said, con- 
fidentially, “I am provoked with Duclos. Do not 
you notice something?” 

“ What can I notice except that heis good com- 
pany?” asked the gentleman, suspiciously. “ What 
dv you mean?” 

“ He is in love with your wife,” remarked madame, 
obligingly. 

* I don’t believe it,” flashed out the old man with 
@ start. 

Madame made a little bow of thanks, but said 
nothing. 

“Do you really think so?” asked monsieur, apolo- 
getically. 

* You can watch for yourself,” said madame, rising. 
‘‘I may be mistaken. But you have seen Julie’s 
unconquerable disgust for him. Of course, you can- 
not expect her to complain of him to you when you 
treat her with so little confidence. She has wished 
to have him leave the house, and you insist on his 
staying.” 

That night when Mr. Warbarton went to his room 
he found a note awaiting him. 

‘We must part and forever,” it said. “ have 
sinned, and deserve whatever punishment may come 
to me, but you must not beinvolved. There is noth- 
ing left for me but repentance. But never doubt 
that I loved you, and shall love you while life lasts. 
When in after years you learn to judge me less 
leniently than you can now while you love me, re- 
member how inexperienced I was, and O, my beloved! 
remember how pitiful it is to have been placed with- 
out any fault of one’s own in a position where it is a 
crime to be anything bnt a senseless clod. Go away 
immediately, and do not seek to see me alone.” 

While the Englishman read this, Monsieur Duclos 
was closeted with Monsieur Lebon. 





d by a flight of stairs from the hall next the 
library. These stairs were in the chapel itself, the 
doors being at their foot, and acurtained confessional 
stood very near the head. 

Warburton was in season to see Julie approach 
these stairs. He dared not follow her there, for a 
lamp hung at the head and one at the foot of the 
stairs, and there might be some one in the chapel be- 
sides the priest. But he was familiar with the place, 
and hastily going through a gallery of old paintings 
beneath the chapel, ascended a narrow staircase that 
led up at the upper end of the chapel and came out 
behind the altar. 

When he had come noiselessly out beside the altar 
where all was in shadow, Julie was only at the head 
of the stairs at the further end. She had hesitated at 
every step, and now stood in the light of the lamp 
leaning forward as if to hide her face. Her hands 
were clasped before her, and the tears were dropping 
heavily on them. She knelt before a crucifix that 
surmounted a holy water fount, and bowing forward, 
touched the floor with her forehead. Such abase- 
ment of that beautiful creature, such an agony of 
shame and contrition, wrung that gazer’s heart to see. 

The curtains of the confessional rustled, as if to 
show her that she was expected, and she rose and 
with her mantle drawn half across her bowed face, 
entered the side and fell on her knees, the curtain 
dropping behind her. 

A great awe and terror fell on Frederick Warbur- 
ton. He was not a Catholic, as we have said, but he 
was impressed with the solemnity of the scene. At 
any time he would have looked gravely on a repent- 
ant criminal who dragged herself to the feet of a 
confessor to pour out there the tale of her sin and 
her sorrow. But how much more so when that crim- 
inal was the idol of his heart! how much more so 
when the crime was his own! He sank involuntarily 
upon his knees with an instinctive desire to say, “ I 
also am guilty. I tempted who should have led 
aright, I ruined who should have protected.” 

He knelt there trying to hear the sound of her 
voice, trying to imagine in what words the tale was 
told, and how it would be received. Would the priest 
be harsh with her? Would he forbid their ever meet- 
ing again? Poor darling! How hard life had been 





for her! Could he do nothing? 


' straining eyes, it was pushed aside, and Julie step- 


ped out standing with a face white and startled, half 
making a gesture to fly, half pausing with fascinated 
eyes fixed on the curtain that hid the priest’s seat. 
It was pushed back as she louked, and there broke 
out, not the priest, but Julie’s husband, his face 
white with rage, his hand clenched, his quivering 
lips vainly stammering for a word. 

Warburton saw it all at the instant, the ruse of 
sending for the priest, the instrumentality of Duclos, 
the sending the priest away unseén of the others, the 
substitution of this sacrilegious monster to steal the 
confession meant for God alone. 

Julie stood but one second, then sank slowly to 
her knees, then fell forward insensible. Repentance 
had been to her, not saving, but ruin. | 

Monsieur Lebon had just found voice, and was 
pouring out his rage in all the foul names which he 
had gathered in a career of vice, spurning the in- 
animate form at his feet, and carsing her for one 
stain while his own polluted soul was covered with — 
as many as could be crowded into a long lite, when 
he felt himself grasped by the shoulders and violent- 
ly thrust about. There tacing him was the furious, | 
loathing face of Frederick Warburton, whose tall 
form towered above his bent one. H 

There was something fearful in the Englishman’s 
silent rage, and the old man shook and retreated | 
before it, moving backward as the other advanced. 

Monsieur Lebon in his terror and surprise forgot : 
the stairs. Starting hastily back as the other reach- ; 
ed to grasp him, he fell headlong. | 

Mr. Warburton gathered up that dear form in his . 
arms and kissed her back to life. 

She started out of his arms, but he held her. ‘‘ Come 
down, dear,” he whispered, leading her toward the 
altar stairs. “Go directly to your room and tell | 
your mother what has happened, but do not tell her 
that I wasin the chapel. Tell her that Monsieur 
Lebon has fallen down the stairs.” 

Julie cried out, ‘* You have not—” 

“T did not laya hand on him,” her companion 
said. “I saw his danger, and, much as I loathed 
him, would have saved him, but he mistook my ges- 
ture. Go, and send your mother.” 

Julie staggered into her room. “ Mother, I have 
been to confession, and Monsieur Lebon has fallen 
down stairs. i did not dare to see ifhe was hurt.” 

All the young women with old husbands felt a 
pang of envy for Julie when they heard of the sin- 
gular accident by which Monsieur Lebon lost his life. | 
The pious commented wonderingly on the strange : 
presentiment of the oldsinner that he was soon to | 
die, and gave thanks that he had seen the priest and | 
made his peace with God. 

Father Clement denied that the deceased had been | 
a penitent of his, and refused to say prayers over his ; 
coffin. The old priest heard the truth of the whole 
affair from Julie, who talked with him face to face, 
not daring to go into confessional again. 

But the gay young wives as well as the rest of Paris 
were puzzled and disappointed, at the sequel of this 
story. Julie Lebon, instead of going into the gay 
world, after a short mourning, entered a convent. 

“T have seen enough of the world,” she said. “I 
have no longer any hope save Heaven.” 

The Honorable Mr. Warburton is married to his 
young intended, and makes her a good husband, I 
dare say, though she complajns that he is too much 
engrossed in politics and has no taste for domestic 
life. He served in the army a while before his mar- 
riage, and, as a volunteer, commanded a regiment of 
Prussians in the late war about those stupid little 
duchies in Denmark. In a regiment opposed to him 
was a French captain—Captain Duclos. It is a won- 
der how he ever had courage to fight, but then he 
was out of money and had to do something. I think 
he wished himself in the poorest garret in’ Paris, 
when he found himself face to fave on the battle-field 
with that English at‘ache whom he had known in 
France. But he never wanted any money after that. 
The thirsty point of a sword wielded by a strong and 
determined hand, let his wishes all out with his 
heart’s blood. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 

The parson’s dog is almost always a Skye-terrier, 
descended from unexceptionable lineage, but owing: 
to his own refined habits, singularly useless at kill- 
ing “‘ varmints.” He is aristocratic to the backbone, 
as is evinced by his looks if you offer him dry bread, 
or even plum-cake, unless it is buttered, and by his 
repugnance to all reformers, tax-gatherers, dema- 
gogues, land-loupers, Jews, Turks and hereties. Bya 
domestic fiction, he is never allowed in the house, bat 
oddly enough he is continually found sleeping on the 
hearthrug in winter, or dozing during summer on 
the leopard-skin, where the sun falls warmest through 
the study oriole. He is supposed to be a first-rate 
house-dog, but never barks at strangers (unless they 
have very ragged coats); friends, on the contrary, he 
vociferously yapps at. As to the village sheep-dogs, 
when out with his master he passes them with the 
most dignified: demeanor; he may often be noticed, 
however, when the worthy rector is busy writing 
sermons, sneaking off to the nearest farm, fora romp 
with the dogs of the establishment in the straw-yard. 
It is one of the best traits of these sheep-dogs that 
they do not then cut his acquaintance. On the con- 
trary, they are always cordial in their welcome. His 
favorite station is on the doorstep of the parsonage, 
but occasionally he unbends to join the children on 





sulted by the balls there, that it is only when his 
master plays that he condescends to draw nigh. At 
the snug rectory he is quite a character, well-known’ 
to all the young ladies of the district, and experien- 
cing his keenest pleasure when in their company, or 
being petted by them. 

The sheepdog is another well-developed canine 
character. There are two types of the variety—the 
Scotch and the English. The former always has his 
tail cut off, which prevents his looking haughtily at 
anything. Considering the privations he undergoes, 
his master manifests a sound foresight in thus maim- 
ing him. His attachment to his master is intense; 
he will lie moaning over his grave for days. Lack of 
a tail excludes him from all canine society; the sor- 
riest cur of the district, the very village pariahs, chase 
and insult him. He imbibes all the serious charac- 
teristics of his master, listening to him as he cons his 
well-worn Bible on the hillside, going to kirk with 
him, and thinking himself a reprobate if he should 
run after a rabbit on the Sabbath, or even cherished 
a longing to do so, Search the world through and 
you will not find his equal in sagacity, affection, 
docility, trustworthiness; his instinct at times passes 
the limits which separate it from reason. He has 
nothing fawuing or despicable in his character. 


| Many a man might humble himself as he thinks of 


the sterling excellence of the Scotch “colley.” He 
has two failings, horresco referens—he rejoices to 
hear the bagpipe, and—he has asneaking fondness 
for haggis! 

The English shvep-dog is a very inferior character. 
Respect passes into servility with him, and watchful- 
ness into bullying. He does not overawe his woolly 
charge by the exhibition of estimable moral qualities, 
like his Scotch brother, but by indiscriminate acts of 
biting and snarling and sheer force. Perhaps Eng- 
lish sheep, however, are not susceptible of the same 
elevated mode of guidance as are the black-faced 
Highland flocks, which derive asternness of nature 
no one would suspect from the tenderness of their 
mutton, from gazing on the crags and moors hal- 
lowed by the assemblies of the Covenanters, and no- 


| table for many a martyr who there perished at the 


beck of Claverhouse. 

The southern sheep-dog is the tyrant of the farm- 
yard; woe betide any hapless pig who should disturb 
his noonday slumbers. There is nothing kindly or 
sympathetic about him; he will not join the children 
in their rambles for primroses. When his master is 
not with him, he snaps at the cows and lies in wait 
behind a hedge to rush out and upset any small dog 
that may pass along. Like all bullies he is an arrant 
coward, will fly from a cur ha!f his size, is very val- 
iant at adistance when a stranger approaches, but 
flees ifhe pretends to stoop for a stone.. The shepherd 
beats obedience into him, and kicks him into intel- 
ligence. He isa brute for which we have the pro- 
foundest contempt, a slave without a single spark of 
generosity or nobility of character. Owing to his ex- 
emption from taxation under the old act, his master 
esteems him but slightly, and he repays his indiffer- 
ence with a sulky submission. He does his duty 
grudgingly, earns his daily rations and even eats 
them with ill-temper. “ Defiance, not defence,” is 
his motto during the operation. 

Let us try another portrait. The elderly ladies’ 
lap-dog is either a Blenheim or a King Charles. It 
lives on the best uf the land, and turns up its nose at 
everything, till in the best bred specimens, that fea- 
ture assumes as retrousse a character as it bears in 
the countenance of the grotesque Chinese pug. As it 
reclines in all the plethora of indigestion and inso- 
lence on the hammer-cloth of its mistrese’s carriage, 
in Regent street, it is envied by many hungry human 
beings who would gladly feasts off the viands it re- 
fuses with disdainful indifference. It cannot even 
exert itself to bark when affronted, the natural cry 
of its species has changed into a hissing wheeze, 
something like a duet between a cat and an owl. 
Bloated and useless, it occupies an analogons posi- 
tion to the fine gentlemen of Louis XVI.’s court, who 
ate, and drank, and turned a deaf ear to the misery 
ofthe poor. We always long to send an animal of 
this kind to the sensible dog-doctor who cured all the 
ailments of lap-dogs by tying them to a crab-tree in 
his garden, and leaving them withqut feod for a 
couple of days, giving them a sound thrashing now 
and then, just to keep up their spirits. However, 
we have the consolation of knowing that John 
Thomas, whose duty it is to pamper this spoilt fav- 
orite of fortune born under the influence of Sirius, 
administers a good kick to him whenever his mis- 
tress is out of the way. Poor Fido! He would bea 
changed character if he had to forage for himself for 
a week, like those maligned curs who, as their de- 
tractors say in the House, roam over Ireland snap- 
ping at children, biting horses’ heels, and killing 
sheep. Idleness is as prejudicai to the canine as it is 
to the human character. 








A PARABLE FOR PARENTS. 

Here is a parable for parents from an early English 
homily of about 1200, A. D., illustrating the proverb 
—“ Example is better than precept:” “ The crab is 
a kind of fish in the sea. This fish is of such kind 
that the more he endeavors to swim with the water, 
the more he swimmeth backwards. And the old crab 
said to the young one, ‘ Wherefore swimmest thou 
not forward in the sea, as other fishes do?’ And it 
answered, ‘ Dear mother, swim thou before me, and 
teach me how I shall swim forwards.’ And she be- 
gan toswim forwards with the stream, but always 





the croquet-ground. Still he has been so often in- 


swam backwards,” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT SUNRISE. 





BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


Sunrise in the valley, 
Where the brake's soft plumes are gayly bending 
*Neath golden shreds of early shimmering light; 
Where tiny cups of clustering, loving mosses 
O’erbrim with dew. ‘Neath springtime rains 
The brook has swollen, and ‘tis hurrying on 
To meet the river, while upon the mist 
A thousand mimic rainbows glow and pale. 
Upon its banks the violets sweetly grow, 
So blue, and pure, and beautiful their eyes, 
Filled with the glory of the morning light. 


Sunrise on the hilltops, 
Where the rapt soul, uplifted, finds no room 
For earth's impurities, that, in the light 
Of spirit-wakening, swiftly fade away, 
As shadows of the night before the morning sun. 
We rise untrammelled, and in ampler airs 
Rejoice in freedom of a truer life, 
Where passion may not come, nor sin, nor death. 


Sunrise in the wood— 
The grand old wood, whose verdant rafters bend 
In dewy benediction o’er the scene, 
And wave their boughs in mystic stateliness, 
And whisper orisons, as glad for light. 
Each leaf seems resonant with joyous note, 
And every blade, by the glad breezes fanned, 
Is flecked and glowing with the golden ray 
That morning flings athwart the forest gloom. 
The song of near or distant bird outpours, 
And swells the volume of exultant praise, 
As sunlight opes the mighty temple door, 
And slumbering earth to consciousness awakes. 


Sunrise everywhere! 
Nor need one strain the poor imperfect ear 
To catch the harmonies of distant heaven, 
For heaven is near, and all the earth is heaven; 
Where one can walk alone, then most with God, 
And let the priestly sunlight shrive his soul 
From all ignoble and defacing stains. 





. CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





V.—A PRISONER’S STORY—IN THE LIBBEY. 

DURING the early part of the year 1864, I enjoyed a 
brief leave of absence at the North; and in due 
course of time it came to an end, and I took my way 
back to the Department ofthe Gulf. Taking passage 
at New York in the steamer Cahawba for New Or- 
leans, I found a goodiy number of cabin-passengers 
aboard, with some hundred soldiers forward. Most 
of the former were officers, returning like myself 
from brief leaves of absence, or sick-leaves; there 
were a few civilians, going to New Orleans with us 
on some speculating errand; there were two sisters 
of charity with their quaint dress and devout mien, 
bound on a pious mission to the hospitals of the Cres- 
cent City; and there were two or three quiet people 
whose incognitos were well preserved during the 
voyage. Altogether, there were about fifty in the 
cabin, sufficient to fill the table three times a day, 
and to furnish variety enough in taste and character 
to compose a good society, out of which sprang amuse- 
ment and entertainment enough to make the trip 
memorable to me. 

Those who have chanced to take along sea-voyage, 
will remember how quickly, after the first day, all 
reserve and formality wear off, and the passengers 
become familiar asold friends. This was noticeably 
true of us aboard the Cahawba. The skirt of astorm, 
which must have raged with great violence fifty 
miles out at sea, caught us off Neversink, and dis- 
tributed plentiful doses of sea-sickness among those 
who had never mounted their sea-legs; and after 
our qualms had subsided with the passage of the 
good ship into the low latitudes, we all grew com- 
municative in sympathy, and before three days had 
passed there was a pleasant coterie of fifty or more 
formed, which, in the cabin and on the afterdeck, 
managed to beguile the time to our mutual satisfac- 
tion. A quaint recollection comes to me, en passant, 
of a very absurd game of cards known by the name 
of “‘ Muggins,” in which the principal skill is dis- 
played in shouting that mysterious word upon a 
wrong play, and gathering up all the cards within 
reach. This stupid amusement seemed to have be- 
witching charms for a dozen officers of various grades; 
and before the termination of the voyage, a kind of 
Muggins—mutual-admiration society was formed 
among them. The thing would have passed entirely 
from my mind, among the minor incidents of the trip, 
had it not been frequently recalled, during the next 


steadily pursued for a whole day; shooting at gulls 
and porpoises soon loses its novelty, and secures little 
game; card-playing is good for a pastime, and grows 
monotonous when too closely followed; so that good 
society, after all, is the only reliable bane of ennui on 
shipboard. Certainly, among many sea-voyages 








which I have sailed, I count this particular one the 
most agreeable of all, because of the recollection of 
the right good hearts which banded themselves to- 
gether to make sunshine for a briet ten days. 

There were good talkers aboard, and story and 
conversation flowed in an unbroken stream. The 
favorite hour of the day was that just after dinner, 
when everybody sought the shade of the awning on 
the deck; and here, on camp-stools, or lying lazily on 
blankets brought up from below, we smoked and 
talked, speculating much upon the future of the war, 
and the experiences that were before us, but giving 
more time to those which were already woven into 
the tissue of our lives. And here was given the nar- 
rative of Captain B. F. Porter, of the New Jersey 
volunteer cavalry, of his remarkable escape from the 
Libbey. Not long previous to this time, the wonder- 
ful deliverance of Colonel Streight and thirty or more 
of his fellow-sufferers from that den of horrors, by the 
secret excavation of a tunnel under the walls of the 
prison, bad filled the northern journals, and became 
the theme of every little gathering; and it was still 
fresh enough in our minds to occupy much of our 
attention aboard the Cahawba. 

** It’s a very pretty story,” said a lieutenant of the 
group—a new addition to General Banks’s command, 
whose brilliant shoulder-straps were to receive a 
smoky christening up Red River—‘“‘a very pretty 
story, gentlemen, but awfully exaggerated. These 
special war-correspondents are terrible liars.” 

A grave, quiet young man, of some twenty-four 
years, sat on a camp-stool near this speaker, reading 
a@novel. He wore the straps of a cavalry-captain, 
and although he had talked with most of us casually 
since we left New York, few of us knew his name, 
none of us his story. As he heard the lieutenant’s 
remark, he lifted a pair of keen blue eyes from the 
book he was reading, and said: - 

* Excuse me, sir, if I contradict you; but I can as- 
sure you that there is no exaggeration in the news- 
paper accounts of that affair. As far as they go, they 
are perfectly truthful; but they do not tell more than 
half the story.” 

He spoke in that decided manner which intimated 
that his knowledge came from elsewhere than the 
columns of the papers; and it was for the purpose of 
drawing him out, that somebody suggested: 

** Your way of speaking leads us to infer that you 
speak from experience?” 

“As 1 do,” was the ready answer. ‘I have lately 
escaped from the Libbey prison, after seven months’ 
confinement; and I am the first man who succeeded 
in escaping.” 

Nothing more than these words was wanted to 
draw us all in an eager circle around him, and to 
cause every man of us tosolicit his story. He told it 
at once, in a plain, off-hand way, with no attempt at 
ornament or effect; and as it is one of those narra- 
tives not easily forgotten, I shall be able to repeat it 
as faithfully as though three years had not passed 
since I heard it. 





Early in the morning of June 14th, the day of the 
assault on Port Hudson, I was sent out with my com- 
pany up the Jackson road, to watch for the appear- 
ance of the rebel cavalry; it being expected that 
they would take advantage of the fight inside to 
make a dash at our lines. ‘Go carefully, captain,” 
said the colonel, ‘‘for afew miles; and if you dis- 
cover any number of the enemy, return directly and 
report tome.” Lamon my way back to him now, 
after seven months’ absence, to report that after 
proceeding about two miles beyond the lines, I was 
suddenly surrounded by a whole battalion of rebel 
guerrillas, who dashed out of the woods on each side 
of the road, and cut off our escape almost before we 
knew of their presence. I had nothing to do but 
surrender, which I did with a bad grace and a heavy 
heart. We were all disarmed and put into the col- 
umn near the rear of it; and then the guerrillas 
pushed right up to our lines, till they were actually 
in sight of the house that the general occupied as 
headquarters. How much further they might have 
gone, I don’t know, but the appearance of an infantry 
brigade on the march alarmed them, and the leader 
gave the order to withdraw. This happened before 
daylight; and the noise of the fight over the left had 
grown louder and louder, and for several hours I 
heard a heavy cannonade between the lines. Gain- 
ing a position about half a mile back, the leader of 
this troop concealed them in the woods, and sent out 
a select squad to reconnoitre. “Fetch in two or 
three prisoners,” he said; ‘and find out how the 
day is going.” Then turning to me, he questioned 
me sharply, trying to get information about our army 
and our plans; but I told him nothing more than my 
name and regiment. When he saw that I was cau- 
tious, he attempted to win my confidence, saying: 

“Come, cap—you might as well tell. Maybe we 
wont send you to Richmond, if you do. In less than 
two weeks Joe Johnstone will be down here from 
Mississippi with an army, and Banks will be com- 
pletely surrounded. There isn’t a man of your army 
who will get home any other way than through 
Richmond. So tell me what you know.” 

l only answered that I had been in the service two 
years, and thatif he mistook me for a greenhorn, 
that would not make me one. He laughed, and re- 
plied: 


“ Well—you are a good ’’un! Hope your pluck will ; 


hold out good, for I guess you’ve got pretty hard 
times before you.” 

I knew that well enough ; and very dreary thoughts 
of what my new experience was likely to be came 
over me as I sat on the grass, waiting to be carried 
into the enemy’s lines, where there could be no hope 





of deliverance short of the long and tedious process 
of exchange. But I was not despondent. It is part 
of my creed that a soldier has no business to put 
away the present and its duties, until he is flat on 
his back with a mortal wound. And I was not long 
in withdrawing my thoughts from the unpleasanut- 
ness of my situation, and devoting them to the im- 
mediate exigency of the hour. I had not been search- 
ed yet; I well knew that I should be; and I knew, 
too, that to a prisoner in rebel hands, nothing was 
quite as valuable as the command of a little money. 
I had three double-eagles in my pocket, and a few 
greenbacks. The latter I left where they were, to 
avoid suspicion; and pretending to be sleepy, I 
stretched myself at full length on the grass, and put- 
ting my hands inside my blouse to escape observa- 
tion, I slit the lining with my knife, exactly under 
the top button, and putting one of the pieces in, fas- 
tened the edges with a pin. I concealed the other two 
in the same way; and it wasa very timely conveal- 
ment. I had hardly completed it when I was put in 
line with my company, and each of us was thorough- 
ly searched. Every article in my pockets was taken, 
and my captors felt all over my blouse for secret. 
depositories; but the buttons effectually hid the gold, 
and it escaped discovery. To those three gold pieces, 
and to the forethought that suggested their conceal- 
ment, I was finally indebted for my escape. 

In half an hour the scouts returned, bringing no 
prisoners, but reporting that the assault was pro- 
bably a failure. One of them who wore a blue blouse 
had left his horse with his comrades, and entered our 
lines far enough to meet some of the wounded on their 
way down from the front, who gave him an account 
of what they had seen. With that, we were ordered 
to horse, and rode rapidly with our captors to Jack- 
son, where we found something like a brigade of 
guerrillas. That night I tasted the first sweets of 
confinement in an old shed, with a heap of cotton 
foracouch. A tall Mississippian guarded the door 
with a carbine. He informed me that he guessed I 
was a “ good ’un!” but told me that he would have 
to shoot me if I tried to escape. He talked emphati- 
cally, through a long nose, and I believed him, and 
wenttosleep. For the time, I put away all thoughts 
of escape, and resolved to await the developments of 
the future. 

I shall not describe the incidents of my trip to 
Richmond ; it would make a long story by itself, and 
has nothing to do with my escape. I remember it as 
a miserable journey, over rough railroads, at a tedi- 
ous rate of speed, the prisoners for the most part 
being shut up in close and filthy cattle-cars. We 
traversed the whole of Mississippi, most of Tennessee, 
and a part of North Carolina and Virginia. At many 
of the stations great crowds of people gathered about 
us, just as they would have attended a show of wild 
beasts, and many of them hooted us, and called us 
insulting names. Then, too, ] remember more than 
one instance in which the better side of human na- 
ture showed itself, and when food and water were 
given us by some kind hand. I believe we had a 
good dinner to-day, gentlemen; but I assure you I 
did not relish it half as much as a piece of fresh corn- 
bread which an old negro-woman gave me one hun- 
gry morning at Lynchburg. 

It was quite two weeks from the day of my capture 
before we reached Richmond, It was not a very 
hopeful time to us as we marched through the streets 
of the rebel capital. The city was not beleagured 
then; it was upon the eve of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and some millions of hearts at the North would 
have beat more quietly could they have been assured 
of the safety of Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. Taking into consideration the fact that no 
help was at present to be expected from the army of 
the Potomac, and that months might elapse before 
another investment of Rich d, there d not 
the faintest chance of escape. Once in the Libbey, 
I thought I should be as effectually buried from home 
and friends, for long months, possibly years, as 
though the grave had closed over me. And if my 
hopeful heart took any encouragement from the very 
distant prospect of release by exchange, provided I 
should escape the horrors of disease and starvation, 
that was certainly a poor enough encouragement. 

I was separated from my men, and taken directly 
to the old tobacco-warehouse, the cruel sepulchre of 





one of the rooms; and after the key was turned on 
me ard the bolts shot, 1 began an experience of seven 
months which I hope never to repeat. WhatI saw 
and heard in that place would fill a book, and I shall 
not pretend to give youa minute history of it all. 
That I suffered, I need not say; no man was ever 
committed to that place who did not suffer keenly. 
Bad food, and little of it, bad air, filth and vermin, 
were not exactly calculated to make me happy, nor 
was the constant fear of pestilence and disease. But 
it isa fact that men can become so accustomed to a 
standing misery as to derive some ecnsolation out of 
it; and I believe that we found a little relief in our 
captivity trom our friendship, which grew -up within 
those dreary walls into something of real strength 


and value. I have no wish now todevote my time. 


to a detailed account of our miseries and sufferings in 
the Libbey; we had our full share, God knows! But 
that story has been told often, and is one that I 
don’t care to dwell very particularly upon. You will 
be satisfied if I tell you about my escape, and the 
curious incidents that led to it. . 

On the whole, we were better off there than so 
many enlisted men would have been; because the 
whole teaching of military life, inits higher circles, 
is toward courtesy and respect for those around you, 
and not even the miseries of the Libuey could make 
a set of high-toned and chivalrous men forget that 
they were “officers and gentlemen.” Thoseof us 
who were confined in the same room could talk to- 
gether, but were subject to constant watch, especial- 
ly when we were sent below to the ground-floor. 
Some of us worked very cautiously for a long time to 
remove several bricks from the partition-wall betw.en 
us and the next room; and after this was successfully 
done, without discovery, we could converse at times 
with its occupants. In this way I discovered severs] 


dld friends, and cheered myself, and them, by giving 


and receiving information from home. 


During the first few months of my imprisonment, 
there was very little whispering among us on the 
subject of our escape. The season progressed, and 
when General Meade withdrew from Mine Run, we 
understood that there was to be no investment of 
Richmond that winter; and understanding that, it 
seemed as though our government might effect au 
exchange. At this time, “exchange” was tbe prin- 
cipal subject talked of among us. We speculated 
upon it over our miserable rations, some of us declar- 
ing that we would be dining at Willard’s in less than 
@montb, and others growling at the war officers as 
only men inside of Libbey prison could growl. 


It was in January, I think, that a ray of hope came 
to us, in the special exchange of Lieutenant Colonel 
Irvine. It was very unexpected to him, as well as 
to all of us, and happened in a queer way. As [ un- 
derstood the story, John Morgan’s adjutant gen- 
eral, who was captured in Kentucky some time 
before, and who was well-known to the officials at 
Washington as a man of sterling integrity, had been 
released from the Old Capitol Prison, and sent to 
Richmond, on bis word of honor that he would pro- 
cure the release of an Union officer of like rank from 
the Libbey. He discharged his obligation by getting 
Lieutenant Colonel Irvine freed; and when the door 
was opened one morning, and this officer called for, 
with the information that be had been exchange:l, 
and was to go to Washington immediately, we were 
filled with astonishment and hope. We crowded 
round him and wrung his bands heartily, congrat- 
ulating him on his good fortune, and bidding him not 
to forget us. 

“You may be sureI will not,” the good-hearted 
and brave man replied to us, over and over again. 
“Tl not let them alone in Washington till they do 
something for you. Depend upon hearing trom me.” 

I know he was as good as his word. After he 
reached Wasbington and reported to Secretary Stan- 
ton, he was made a special agent to arrange ex- 
changes, if possible; but some fatality seemed to 
shroud the subject at that time. I know the colonel 
labored manfually for us, and travelled between Wash- 
ington and City Point several times to effect our 
release; and at last, convinced that further effort at 
that inauspicious time would be useless, he sat down 
at the Point to write us a few lines of regret and en- 





®0 many hopes; and, as the great doors closed behind 
me with a loud clang, I thought again of the lines 
from Dante, 

“ Who enter here must leave all Lope behind.’ 


There were at this time almost two hundred Union 
officers within its walls, of every grade, from brig- 
adier-general down. They had been sent here from 
every part of the military situation, and represented 
every Northern State, and all arms of the service, and 
had collectively fought in the greatest battles of the 
war. Those of them who are best known to the 
public, were General Neal- Dow, Colonel Streight, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Irvine.* We were confined 
in large rooms up stairs, with guards in both halls, 
guards outside, and a regular visit and roll-call twice 
@ day from the commandant. I was assigned to 








* Since then Adjutant General of the State of New 
York, and formerly Representative in Congress from one 
of the districts of the State. General Irvine is an old 
friend, and was the former commanding officer of the 
writer. We separated in Baltimore in September, 1862, 
and meeting him in Albany, in July, 1865, I had the pleas- | 
ure of talking over war-experiences with him. He said, 
in regard to his capture by the enemy previous to his 
confinement in the Li bey, upon this occasion, * It hap- 
pened ata fight near Brandy Station. Kilpatrick was 
hanging close to the enemy, trying to find out their plans 
for the campaign. 1 was sent out with the regiment 


: he escaped in some way. I was almost alone when I 


g t. He told us what he had tried to do, 
and how impossible it was then to arrange the mat- 
ter; and in conclusion, bade us be hopeful, and await 
* the logic of accomplished events.”’ 


We were keenly disappointed at this result, having 
flattered ourselves that the prospect of immediate 
liberation was excellent; bat it was well for us that 
we learned, as soon as we did, that we must not put 
great faith in the ability of the government to help us 
out. After this, in the darkness ofcold winter nights, 
when we lay shivering on the cold floor, sustaining 
our drooping spirits with what fortitude we could 





(10th New York Cavalry,) to scout, and fellin with a 
much larger force of rebel cavalry. I thought the best 
thing to do would be to charge them without ceremony ; 
and charge them I did, the boys yelling like savages. I 
think we should have driven them, but for a ditch which 
we could not see till we were right upon them, in which 
about thirty of us were unhorsed. My horse wasa good 
jumper, and cleared it at a spring; but as I louked back, 
I saw the major turning a complete summersault, horse 
and man. I expected to meet him after my capture; but 


reached the enemy, although the men were coming up 
as fast as they could. I ran one fellow straight through 
the body with my sabre, and had it raised to strike anoth 
er, when my horse went down under me, anda dozen 
sabres were instantly cutting at me,and a dozen voices 
in no very polite language bade me surrender. I thought 
it the only thing left for me—and here I am."' 











two years, both in camp, on the march, and even 

within the reach of battle, by hearing the loud salu- 

tation given, “I say—‘‘ Muggins!” and witnessing 
the cordial meeting of two of this number. 

The employments of people aboard slip are not 

, and I know of no situation where good com- 

pany can be better appreciated. Novel-reading will 

do for a while, but grows wearisome; writing is de- 

pendent upon the motion of the vessel, and cannot be 
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THE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








gummon, we began to whisper together about the 
chances of escape, an to watch narrowly by day for 
some way to accomplish it. Our wits were sharpened 
by hanger and suffering, and still more by that 
yearning for liberty which is all inall to the poor 
prisoner; and I cannot think of]a plan that was not 
suggested before one: was finally determined upon. 
We went to work, patiently and with determination, 
working with the utmost secrecy, and resolved, in 
the face of difficulties which to any person not ac- 
tually a prisoner would have seemed insuperable, to 
escape at all hazards. 
I wil! tell you how we did it. 

’ Nore.—The conclusion of this interesting sketch will 
be found in next week's Flag.—Eps. 


THE TEETH OF A HORSE. 

At five years of age a horse has 40 teeth—24 molar 
or jaw teeth, 12 incisor.or front teeth, and 4 tusks or 
canine teeth, between the molars and incisors, but 
usually wanting in the mare. At birth only the two 
nippers or middle incisors appear. At.a year old, the 
incisors are all visible on the first or milk set. Be- 
fore three years the permanent nippers have come 
through. At four years old, the permanent dividers 
next to the nippers are out. At tive the mouth is 
perfect, the second set of teeth having been com- 
pleted. Atsix, the hollow under the nippers called 
the mark, has, disappeared from the nippers, and 
diminished im the dividers. At seven the mark has 
| disappeared from the dividers, and the next teeth, or 
corners, are level, though showing no mark. At 
eight the mark has gone from the corners, and the 
horse is said tobe aged. After this time, indeed 
good authorities say atter five years, the age of a horse 
can only be conjectured. But the teeth gradually 
change their form, the incisors becoming round, oval 
and then triangular. Dealers sometimes bishop the 
teeth of old horses; that is, scoop them out to imitate 
the mark; but this can be known by the absence of 
the white edge of enamel which always surrounds 
the real mark, by the shape of the teeth, and other 
marks of age about the animal. | 








ALIMENT FOR THE HEART. 

The distinguished French physician, Dr. Trous- 
seau, is credited with a great many remarkable qual- 
ities of @ protessional character; but none that we 
have ever seen illustrate a profounder knowledge of 
the needs of a man’s nature than the diagnosis he 
gave a gentleman whose name he did not know. The 
man was singularly robust, looked the picture of 
health—and yet, “ Doctor, I am not well. It seems 
to me my strength is failing me. A strange lassitude 
takes possession of me. I feel—I scarcely know how 
I feel.” Dr. Trousseau kept his brilliant eyes riveted 
on the patient while the latter spoke, and when he 
ended the doctor asked, ‘‘ You sleep every day im- 
mediately after dinner?” ‘Yes, I do, doctor.” “Are 
unmarried, have no family, are ignorant of domestic 
life?” ‘True, doctor.” ‘ What you want is-—not 
medicine, but—affection; domestic ties; something, 
somebody to live for—if you do not form these ties, if 
you do not give aliment to your heart, you'll be in 
your grave before eighteen months.” The stranger 
smiled skeptically, laid 500 francs in gold on the doc- 
tor’s table and retired. Fifteen months afterward 
Lord Seymour (’twas he) was buried. 





TO CLEAN SILK STOCKINGS. 


Wash your stockings first in white soap liquor, 
lukewarm, to take out the rough dirt; then rinse 
them in fair water, and work them well in a fresh 
soap liquor. Then make a third soap liquor, pretty 
strong, in which put a little stone blue, wrapped in a 
flannel bag, till your liquor is blue enough; then 
wash your stockings well therein, and take them out 
and wring them. Then let them be dried, so that 
they may remain a little moist; then stove them with 
brimstone; after which, put upon the wood leg two 
stockings, one upon the other, observing that the two 
fronts, or outsides, are face to face; then polish them 
with a glass. The two first soap liquors must be only 
lukewarm, the third soap liquor as hot as you can 
bear your handin it, Blonds and gauzes are whiten- 
ed in the same manner, only a little gum is put in the 
svap liquor before they are stoved. 





A RUM EXPEDIENT. 

Astudent at Trinity, Dublin, a man of consider- 
able ability, who, but for a disposition to indulge in 
drink, would have swept the coliege of all its prizes, 
after repeated acts of insubordination originating in 
this unhappy fault, calls to the board, fines, etc., only 
escaped formal rustication by a pledge solemnly 
given to his tutor, accompanied by a convention that 
he was to have the daily privilege of one tumbler of 
punch, never to be exceeded except if wet through 
and thoroughly soaked, when a second might be 
taken. Now he, not having that confidence in the 
climate of his native country that he might have 
fairly possessed, conceived the idea ofaiding nature, 
and might be spied toward six ofan afternoon, stand- 
ing on the steps of his chamber, while his servant, 
with a watering-pot, performed the part of Pluvius 
from a window overbead, after which he would re- 
turn to the company, and beg them to note the con- 
dition he was in, and be able to bear testimony, if 
called upon that he was in the predicament specified 
in the act, and eligible for another tumbler. 





It is a great blunder in the pursuit of happiness not 
to know when we have got it; that is, not to be con- 


PUZZLING QUESTIONS. 


Bertrand Solas, a wealthy Spaniard resident at 
Naples, was accustomed to “ take his walks abroad” 
clad in very gorgeous apparel. On one of these occa- 
sions he was run against by a porter, carrying a huge 
bundle of firewood, a portion of which caught and 
tore his silken robe. In furious rage, he carried his 
complaint to the viceroy himself. The latter knew 
that it was the invariable custom with porters to call 
out to any app hing ger, ‘‘ Gare!” Anglice, 
**by your leave!” and inquired if he had given the 
usual warning? Solas replied in the negative. “Then 
1 will punish him severely,” said the viceroy. 

The porter was apprehended, but was warned, by 
the viceroy’s orders, that, whatever questions might 
be addressed to him, he was to remain pertectly 
mute. The case was then heard—the prisoner only 
responding by signs. ‘‘ What penalty,” asked the 





jadge, turning to Solas, “can 1 possibly inflict on 


this wretched dumb fellow?” 

** He is trifling with your excellency,” said the hot 
Spaniard. “He is no more dumb than I am. I 
heard hita shout out ‘ Gare!” 

“ Ah—you did? Then why didn’t you take his 
warning? You will pay him ten crowns for his loss 
of tinie” i 

Can « child have two fathers? An act of the Paris 
parliament has decreed that it can! 

A French officer of good family, Monsieur Navre, 
passing through Provence, fell violently in love with 
a beautiful young lady, at whose mother’s house he 
paid a brief visit. Ou his return, some weeks after- 
wards, he wale his proposals, was accepted, and, the 
marriage being in due course celebrated, the couple 
commenced their domestic career with the prospect 
of a happiness, tov soon interrupted by the outbreak 
of war. Monsieur Navre rejoined his regiment, and, 
at the battle of Saragossa, where he fought like a 
paladin of old, was left stretched among heaps of 
dead. 

Ill news, which travels apace, was not long in in- 
forming Madame Navre that she was a widow. 
Mourning became her well, and the spectacle of so 
much loveliness in tears proved too much fora gallant 
young officer, Captain Pigache, who with national 
impetuosity, laid siege to the beautiful furtress with- 
out delay. Within a twelvemonth it capitulated. 
But a certificate of her late husband’s death was re- 
quired before the second espousals could take place. 
This was unhesitatingly supplied’ by the officers 
of Navre regiment, and the ceremony was performed. 

On the day succeeding this event, the young couple 
(it was not the fashion to take refuge in obscure coun- 
try corners) gave a grand fancy ball. Among the 
guests, appeared an individual of stately presence, 
but wearing a habit of a Provencal peasant; who 
made himself notiveable in the gay throng by his 
bold and lively bearing, and evident intimate ac- 
quaintance with most of those present. He was 
masked, however, and concealed his incognito to per- 
fection. He danced—danced superbly—with the 
bride. With the bluntness of his assumed character, 
he did not scruple to jest with the bridegroom on his 
short but successful suit, or with the lady on the 
charming facility with which she had yielded thereto; 
and so ingenious were his sallivs, that the laugh of 
his wit-loving countrymen was invariably on his side. 

Late at night, the Provencal peasant contrived to 
draw the bride’s mother apart from the crowd, and, 
unmasking, displayed the well-remembered features 
of Navre! He told her that, being found still breath- 
ing on the field of Saragossa by a humane German 
officer, the latter had him borne to his own quarters, 
where, after months of suffering that perpetually 
threatened death, he was at length restored to both 
mental and bodily health. Monsieur Navre con- 
cluded Lis little narrative with the expression of his 
stroug disinclination to create any unnecessary dis- 
turbance. The matter was simple enough. Here he 
was, ready to resume the position and rights he had 
never vacated. All that remained, was, to consult 
the feelings of the unwidowed bride as much as 
might be. 

The lady had fortunately a heart that accommoda- 
ted itself readily to any change of circun:stances. 
She received back her lost husband with pl 3 
upon the whole, indeed, she preferred him to the 
other. That gentleman, being summoned to the 
family council, and wade acquainted with the unex- 
pected turn of events, was disposed to be restive. 
In vain was it pointed out to him that the law was 
likely to entertain views dissimilar to his own, and 
that opposition could only result in injury to his feel- 
ings, which it was the intense desire of ail concerned 
to treat with the highest amount of consideration 
consistent with his immediate abdication of his 
usurped marital rights. The gallant officer made an 
obstinate defence, and was only overcome at last by 
a bon-mot of bis rival, so well timed, so happy, that, 
despite himself, he was compelled to join in the werri- 

ment it excited. After this, all wentsmoothly. The 
very ball continued with even greater spirit than be- 
fore; for the news of what had occurred spread with 
lightning speed, and gave point and zest to the 
general enjoyment. 

Unhappily this was not the end. Whether urged 
by some after-thought, or incited by ill advice, can- 
not be known; but Pigache, on the following day, 
meeting Navre in the public street, commenced an 
altercation which terminated in a duel on the spot. 
Both were mortally wounded. Navre survived his 
antagonist only three days. 

Madame Navre, now really a widow, in due time 
gave birth toason. With this young stranger, arose 








tent with a reasunable and possible measure of it. 




















the question to whom the paternity should be assign- 





ed. Upon this delicate subject medicine and law ex- 
hausted their science in vain, After much expense 
and litigation, an appeal was made to parliament. 
Parliament got out of the difficulty by decreeing that 
the boy should bear the names of both the contending 
sires, and receive the united inheritance. Who can 
deny, after this, that a child. may have two legal 
fathers, and find it much to his advantage? 





TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


There was fine and generous delicacy and great 
readiness of wit in George II. when, during one of 
his absences abroad, on being asked if he would object 
to a toast which wished health to the Pretender, he 
replied that he would readily drink to the health of 
all unfortunate princes. This expressed readiness, 
however, did not age the Jacobites in openly 
drinking to the only king they acknowledged. They 
continued, as they and their fathers befure them had 
done, to bave a bowl of water on the table, and hold- 
ing their glasses over it, to drink tw ‘the king,” im- 
plying, of course, the king over the water. 

If it be true that Pitt, at Kidderminster, gave a 
toast in compliment to the carpet-manufacturers, it 
cannot be said that there was much outlay of brains 
in the making of it. ‘* May the trade of Kidder- 
minster,” said Pitt, “be trampled under foot by all 
the world!” If this may be simply called “ neat,” in 
that term lies as much praise as the occasion warrants. 
It is weak, compared with the more audacious toast, 
freighted with double meaning, and which has been 
variously attributed to Smeaton, to Erskine, and some 
others. This after-dinner trade sentiment was de- 
livered in this form:—“ Dam the canals, sink ‘the 
coal-pits, blast the minerals, the fa 
tures, disp the of Great Britain and 
Ireland!" 

In May, 1798, the Duke of Norfolk gave a toast at 
a dinner of the Whig Club, at the Crown and Anchor, 
which caused some sensation. This was the duke 
who, when Earl of Surrey, renounced the Church of 
Rome. He wore short hair when queues were in 
fashion, and was the most slovenly-dressed man of 
his day. At the Whig Club dinner he called on the 
“two th d guests” p t to drink the toast of 
“ Our Sovereign—the People!” This was considered 
such grave offence in days when men were ostenta- 
tiously seditious, that the duke was dismissed from 
the lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and was deprived of the d of his regi t of 
militia. Fox resented the application of this penalty 
tor asserting a sentiment which, when put into ac- 
tion, had deposed James II., and ultimately carried 
the family of Brunswick to the throne. He went 
down to a subsequent meeting of the Whig Club, and 
there proposed “The Sovereign People,” a proposi- 
tion which was speedily fullowed by an outcry on the 
part of the supporters of the ministry that Fox 
should be prosecuted for sedition. Pitt, however, 
wisely declined a course so perilous, and contented 
himself with erasing Fox's name from the list of privy 
councillors. 

A Duke of Norfolk of a later period,—he in fact who 
died in 1856,—designed to celebrate the pletion of 
his restoration of Arundel Castle, by inviting as his 
guests all the living descendants of his ancestor, 
Jockey ot Norfolk, who fell at Bosworth. The as- 
semble cousins were to drink continued good fortune 
tothe House of Howard; but when the duke dis- 
covered that to carry his project out, he should have 
to invite six thousand persons, he relinquished his 
intention, and the toast was not given. 

Some toasts, and those special and * proper for the 
occasion,” speedily die out of memory. Fourscore 
years ago, Baddeley, the actor, left funds wherewith 
to procure cake, wine, and punch, on Twelfth Night, 
for the Drury Lane players, in green-room assem- 
bled, “for ever.” An old formal toast used to be giv- 
en on those occasions—‘‘ The memory of Baddeley’s 
skull!”—in honor of the brain in that skull which 
had conceived the thoughtful kindness. It is long 
since this toast has been given, but on the last 
“cutting of Baddeley’s cake,” one of the guests pro- 
posed that it should be revived; and the veteran 
actor, Mr. W. Bennett, the trustee of the fund, 
gazed with an air of quaint reproof at this audacious 
guest, and then solemnly gave “The memory of 
David Garrick!” All knowledge of the original toast 
had perished; but that obtrusive guest ceased to 
wonder when an actor, who was drinking Baddeley’s 
wine or punch, and eating his cake, asked, ** Who was 
Baddeley, and why did he do this?” Poor Baddeley! 
The visitor, as he withdrew by the dark back of the 
stage, saw, “in his mind’s eye, Horatio,” the figure 
of the benevolent old player, as he used to come to 
rehearsal, in scarlet and goli—the uniform of the 
gentiemen of the household, who were “ their majes- 
ties’ servants,” playing under royal patent at Drury 
Lane. Baddeley was the last actor who wore that 
uniform. 























DINNER AND BUBGLARY. 

A bellmaker, endeavoring to sell a large gong to a 
Quaker gentleman, remarked that it would be very 
useful in the country, for it would not only serve as 
a dinner-bell, but would also, in case. of an attempt 
to break into the house, enable the inmates to 
give an alarm to the surrounding neighborhood. 
“Friend,” replied the Quaker gentleman, after lis- 
tening attentively to these recommendations, “ I will 
not purchase thy gong; for if I put it to both these 
uses, how should my friends distinguish between a 


SHARK CATCHING. 
The Rocky Point correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican gives a humorous account of shark fish- 
ing in Narragansett Bay, incidentally introducing 
George Dawson, a great sportsman of Albany: 
Those who know this gentleman, are aware of his 
weakness for angling. All through the Adirondack 
regions the trout know his tread upon the bauks of 
lake and stream, and jump exclusively at his fly, 
Wherever salmon swims or muscalonge sweeps, there 
walks George Dawson, successfully demanding trib- 
ute of the subjcct waters. Now Mr. Dawson, with 
all his accomplishments and exploits, had not, pre- 
vious to his visit to Rocky Point, caught a shark. 
His wallet of hooks, horsehairs, lines, sinkers, flies 
and contrivances generally for enslaving the finny 
tribes, isa miracle. I know, for he took it with him 
on our first excursion for “‘scup.” He did not use 
them much, but sobered down to a hook and line “ of 
the period,” and did well. 1 took him out and show- 
ed him where the young purgies do most abound, 
and where black: fish are accustomed to seek their 
meat. There he fishcd with commendable patience, 
and no small success; but he was unsatistied. He 
longed to catch a shark. For one, I was determined 
that such ambition should be gratified. I had famil- 
iarized myself with the resources of Rocky Point. 
I knew its private park of sharks, perfectly. We 
stake them here, as they do oysters; and one 
afternoon the beautiful yacht Lula, Capt. Sibley— 
Chubb, the first mate, having been armed with a 
hatchet—dropped aachor off my private stake, at 
Conninicut Point. The shark lines were pulled out, 
Mr. Dawson was instructed in the art of throwing the 
bob, and the solemnhities were begun. You could 
have heard a pin drop—particulariy it it had been a 
rolling pin. Dawson fished; I fished; Mr. Hastings 
of Northamptor, a gentleman of urbane manners, 
elegant features, and swarthy cc=»plexion, fished; 
others fished. The sharks understood that they 
were to bite no hook but that of Mr. Dawson, having 
been previously instructed. We all pretended to be 
discouraged. I berated my ill luck in good set terms; 
but he of the eagle eye and dauntiess will said noth- 
ing. He fished. He watched his float. He longed, 
he yearned, he hankered for shark. If he prayed for 
shark, it was to the deities of the sea; but I really do 
not think it went so far as this. 

Now it must be remembered that in shark fishing 
one is quite apt to get hold of a creature whose 
weight and style of action render single-handed con- 
flict inconvenient. So, when a large shark is hooked, 
two or three fellows turn to and help get him in. 
But Mr. Dawson proposed to take his own sharks. 
Suddenly, after numberless bootless togsings of the 
float, Mr. Dawson saw it disappear from his-excited 
vision. It had gone under; and then he bent him- 
self to the task of pulling in the lively fellow for whom 
he had been waiting. I think I never witnessed a 
more exciting scene. Fancy an elderly gentleman at 
one end of a long clothes-line, and a fish seven feet 
long at the other, in the full vigor of its maturing 
life, the question being whether said gentleman 
should be pulled into the water, or the fish should be 
pulled into the boat. Fancy this fish plowing slow- 
ly through the water toward the boat, under gentle 
but persistent compulsion, lashing the surface into 
spray, and turning over and over like the screw of an 
ocean propeller. Fancy all of us offering assistance, 
which was indignantly refused. “Let go of my 
line!’ “Don’t touch me;” ‘“ Keep off; keep your 
distance.” These were the franiic exclamations of 
one who, even in a closely contested New York elec- 
tion, is radiant like a summer sun, set forth with 
something sweeter than repose. At last the fish was 
at the side of the boat. Mr. Dawson had raised the 
tip of the creature’s nose into view above the rail, 
and there he stuck. Still he refused assistance. 
One more effort, and the whole head was in view. 
Then the gentleman from Albany called up his re- 
serves, and with one grand effort the shark was 
pulled in. An instant later Mr. Dawson stood on the 
forward deck, partly to contemplate his triumph at 
leisure and partly to get out of the way of the shark’s 


meantime hammering away with a hatchet upon 
what was supposed to contain the creature’s brain, 
that Mr. Dawson, elevated by his success and con- 
temptuous of bis less fortunate companions, exclaim- 
ed: “Strange that men unaccustomed to fishing will 
venture out on expeditions of this character !” 








THE CHIRP OF TFE CRICKET. 

The crickst has already been immortalized in the 
English poetry of Cowper, and altäough its race may 
become extinct, as long as the languages endure it 
must be familiar to all. Its pleasant song, from June 
to Octuber, during the whole season of tropical illu- 
sions, has excited much admiration in the lovers of 
nature fur many ages; and the pleasing reminiscences 
of love and of home which its chirping arouses, re- 
cently so touchingly portrayed in that admirable 
little tale of Charles Dickens, entitled “ The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” has thrown a charm around its life 
and history perhaps never before so graphically real- 
ized. In fact, Dickens has embodied the supersti- 
tious veneration of this little insect, common among 
the country people of many nations, when he makes 
his heroine say :—‘‘ It's sure to bring us good fortune, 
John! It always has been so. To have a cricket on 
the hearth is the luckiest thing in the world.” 





Always be up at sunrise if you wish to have the 








late dinner and an early burglary?” 


most golden of prospects. 









tail. It was while standing there, Chubb in the - 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A WAVE. 


— — 
BY MAY BRADFORD. 
—_—_—_— 


“ Whence comest thou, tiny wave, 
Rippling in from the ocean grand— 
Laving my feet in thy crystal drops— 
Playing thy pranks with the pebbly sand? 
Comest thou hither from India’s shore, 
Leaving behind thee no track or trace ? 
Sawest thou far in that sunny clime 
Maidens fair in their matchless grace ? 


“ What sawest thou on thy journey here 

Across the broad sea's pathless bound ? 

Droppest thou down to the datksome depths, 
Far from the region of sight and sound? 

Sawest thou, deep ‘neath the surface blue, 
Far from the reach of mortal hand, 

The miniature forest and temple vast 
Reared by the tireless insect band ? 


“Say, didst thou lend thy tiny might 
To the ocean’s rage on a fearful night, 
When the mariner saw his awful doom, 
A watery grave in the midnight gloom? 
Towering high, didst thou laugh in glee 
At the pallid faces which gazed on thee, 
Knowing from thee and thy fearful power 
None could escape in that terrible hour? 


“ Didst thou dash on their brows thy drops of scorn, 
As the rudderless, mastless ship was torn? 
Didst thou sound in their ears the fearful knell: 
*To-night you "ll sleep "neath the ocean's swell ?* 


“Ah, little wave! This placid smile 
Hides for a t thy treach guile, 
Only to lure the poor wanderer’s feet 
Forth on thy bosum thy fury to meet! 
We will not trust thy smiling face, 
Thy sweet caresses, thy fairy grace, 
But will watch from afar thy gambols gay, ‘ 
Thy foam-crowned waves and thy dashing spray.” 





TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 





— — 
BY GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Eu, bairn, but yon’s a lovely woman!” said Elspie, 
as she hugged me on the stairs. ‘I lit a wee bit fire 
in your ain room, and put her in there. She might 
ha’ given usa word o' warnin’ to have anither ready.” 

I had thought of that before, but I had no time to 
reflect upon it now. It was quite late in thesummer 
evening; darkness was beginning to chase the yellow 
dust from the passages, and there was a slight chil! 
in the air. My room was shining with firelight when 
I entered, and a white figure sitting by the hearth, 
the face bowed down in the hands. This was Sylvia; 
but the picture presented was so like the vision of 
my mother, that had shocked me so sorely some 
months ago, that a little cry broke from my lips. 
The first motion of her hand of course dispelled the 
illusion, but my superstitious fancy associated thence- 
forth a feeling of dread with my first glimpse of Sylvia 
Ashenhurst. 

A blithe laugh answered my scream. “Did I 
frighten you,” she said, “ sitting at your fireside like 
a ghost?” She was quite at home at once, I knew 
that she was a good many years older than me—tour 
or five at least—but I was not prepared for the 
motherly manner which she assumed towards me 
from the first. Her sweet petting way was very grate- 

ful to me, who never had had a mother nor a sister. 

“ Pretty, pretty Mattie!” said she, passing her soft 
slim hand round my cheek. “Luke told me you 
were small and plain, but that istwo yearsago. Oue 
does not see such bright eyes and wanton curls in 
London. You are ofa piece with the delicious white- 

‘ness and lavender scent of your room, a perfect in- 
carnation of the fresh pure country air.” 

I drank this sweet praise, and received her warm 
kiss with delight, proud of winning admiration from 
any one 80 lovely as Sylviaherseif. But when I found 
time to think, I found my head spinning with wonder. 
I had not known that Sylvia and Luke had ever met, 
yet she spoke of him familiarly by his Christian name, 
and two years ago he had spoken to her about me. 
And I remembered slowly, when I was free of the 
enchantment of her presence, that she was not the 
sort of Sylvia I had looked to see at all. From what 
I knew of her story, I had expected some one drooping 
and sad, who would require to be cheered and cherish- 
ed. I still wore my black gown for my brother, and 
the soberness of spirit which I had put on with it I 
had never quite shaken off. But Sylvia looked and 
spoke as if the path trom her cradle had been one 
track of sunshine. 1 felt some indignation at her 
brightness, till I saw her again. 


all the outlines of her fair soft face and splendid figure, 
and much picturesque feeling in her attitude. She 
fascinated me with every look and word. My father 
surveyed her over the edge of his morning paper, and 
I knew that it took him longer than usual to ascertain 
the exact price of yarn from its columns, because 
Sylvia was sitting there, so charming. 1 fidgeted about 





the breakfast-table, keeping my face to the door 
that I might see the meeting between her and Luke. 
It puzzled me to think that he should have known 
her all this time and not have fallen in love with her 
instead of me. But when Luke came in there was 
nothing for jealous eyes to discern. There was a cool 
polite greeting, after which Sylvia sparkled the 
whole of breakfast-time. I never had seen my father 
80 amused before, but Luke was almost grim. Why, 
I kept wondering, had he never mentioned her name 
to me? 

The whole household was the better of Sylvia’s 
coming. My father, who did not often take much 
heed of women, was amused in spite of himself by 
her liveliness, which was never noisy or obtrusive, 
but had a knack of coming behind dullness unawares, 
and tripping up its heels, to the delight of every one. 
The servants, the farm-laborers, even the dogs and 
cows, liked her; for her petting touch mesmerised 
the animals as much as her words and smiles did 
human beings. For me, she amused and bewitched 
me from morning till night. I thought the sun shone 
on the mill-house as it hal never shone before. Only 
Elspie held aloof from her, and eyed her with distrust. 

“ Keep a sharp eye on Luke, Mattie,” said my old 
nurse, ‘ fur it’s my mind if himself were far awa frae 
the mill-house yon yellow-haired lassie wouldna tak’ 
the trouble to set the house agee as she’s doin’!”” 

No one else could have ventured to speak to me so, 
but Elspie had dried my tears too often not to know 
that she might say what she pleased. I could not 
see with her eyes however. Indeed, I thought Luke 
seemed to have conceived an uncomfortable dislike to 
Sylvia, and I more than suspected that she saw it. 
I chid him for it one day. My intercourse with bim 
had been so slight since Sylvia’s coming, that I had 
to make an opportunity, by taking my hat one morn- 
ing, and forcing my escort upon him as far towards 
the mill as the wooden bridge. 

** You might try to be kinder,” I said, “for Dick’s 
sake!” 

* For Dick’s sake!” he echoed, bitterly. ‘I wonder 
if she remembers whether be had red hair or black.” 

I was surprised at this Burst, for there had never 
been much friendship between Luke and my brother. 

‘In Dick’s time,” he went on, ‘‘she could speak 
to one without a grimace. Now I am sickened by 
her perp etual frivolity.” 

“You knew her in Dick's time, then?” I asked, 
quietly. 

“Did she never tell you so?” he asked in 
surprise. 

1 said ‘‘ No, she had never told me anything con- 
cernivg herself; which was true. He colored up 
and was silent. I bad never seen him guilty of a 
blush betore. 

“T used to go with Dick to visit her when I happened 
to be in London doing commissions for your father,” 
he said, presently. ‘ That was when I was a penni- 
less devil, just apprenticed to the mill, whom Miss 
Ashenhurst does not condescend to remember.” 

“She remembers,” I suid, “for she mentioned 
once that you told her I was small and plain.” 

O, she recollects that, does she?” he said, with a 
langh that had an unpleasant ring. : 

“ Well, does she think you answer to the description, 
I wonder? She did not expect to find you an en- 
gaged woman, Mattie.” ‘ 

“ She does not know anything about that,” I said. 
‘Indeed, you have been so little at the mill-house 
since she came, that nothing of the kind has occurred 
to her; and I have never made occasion to tell her,” 
said I, blushing to think of the exceeding dislike I 
always felt of thrusting the information upon any one. 
I thought that Luke would see this and resent it, 
and I gave a very troubled glance upward. But he 
was not looking at me. 

“Don’t tell her, then,” he said, turning to me with 
that arrow lvok across his eyes and brows which 
often spoiled his face. ‘* Promise that you will not 
tell her till 1 give you leave.” 

I was pleased to be able to comply willingly, fur he 
had often found me stubborn enough, and just now I 
was tryingtodomy duty. I promised on the impulse 
of the mument, without stopping to wonder about 
his motive. 

And yet, many a time after this, I longed to open 
my heart to Sylvia, and teli her all my trouble. I 
longed for some one to mourn over me, chide me for 
wishing that I was buried with my mother in the 
Streamstown churchyard. I longed to pour out the 
rebellion in my heart, and be answered by some other 
monitor than the rebukes of my own conscience. 
And still 1 was thankful on the whole to the promise 
I had given Luke for obliging me to keep my own 
counsel on the subject. I could scarcely have told 
Sylvia of my engagement without letting her know, 
or at least guess, my unhappiness. And where 
would have been the use of that? Since for my 
father’s good I had bound myself to Luke Elphinstone, 
I was also bound to be a true wife to him, and, both 
for my own sake and his, it was a bad way to begin 
by revealing to a third person the repugnance with 
which my heart turned from the life that lay before 
me. For there was no escape from it that I could see. 
My father was getting an old man, and his health 
was failing; he had never been the same since those 
days when ruin had stared him in the face. His 
head grew confused now over the details of business. 
He was nervous and timorous, where he had former- 
ly been bold and sanguine. He leaned upon Luke, 
and as his powers failed he clung to and loved, in his 
undemonstrative way, the youth and strength, the 
industry and long-headedness, that carried his 
younger partner trom beginning to end of whatever 
undertaking he engaged in. I fvult this when the 





little book full of grim figures, over which it had been 
his custom to pore with energy the livelong evening, 


‘was handed over to Luke, while my father himself 


lay back in his chair and slept, like a man whose age 
was assured of ease, whose house was well propped 
and guarded, and whose fireside was free of care. 
He already counted Luke as his son, and me he 
treated with indulgence; for by me he had gained 
that son. And meanwhile the days were lengthening, 
the deepening, roses i d and multi- 
plied, and the hay was sweet in the meadows. My 
year was passing away. 

That book of figures abovementioned was an ex- 
cuse for Luke remaining in the dining-room almost 
the whole of the long light evenings. My father 
liked his doing so, liked to rouse up now and again 
and see the younger,stronger man thus alive to the in- 
terests of business; it.was a sign of thrift that pleased 
his eyes, just as his waking ears were also charmed 
by the recurrences of the homely, monotonous purr- 
ing that sounded drowsily from the distant beetling- 
house, whose wheel turned night and day. Sylvia 
and I were busy contriving baby-clothes for a poor 
woman in one of the cottages, and we made tea for 
ourselves at an end window in the drawing-room 
which commanded a view of the mill-settlement. 
From thence we could see the sun setting redly be= 
hind a hill covered with dark firs, dashing the syca- 
mores near us with ruddy gold, hanging a lustrous 
haze over the little wooden bridge till it looked like 
a@ bridge in a dream, and opening up wonderful 
chambers of color in the smooth deep tide of the 
river. Luke sometimes came in fora cup of tea. He 
and Sylvia got on so badly together, however, that 
we had pleasanter times wben be stayed away. At 
first 1 had thought she seemed bent on charming 
him, as it was her nature to please every one; but 
her eftorts had been so clearly thrown away, that of 
late she had given them up. As the time went on, 
her bright spirits fell away; she grew silent and sad, 
sometimes even discontented aud pettish; she ceased 
to take any interest in the things that at first had de- 
lighted her. I thought she was tired of the dullness 
of the mill-house, and longed to get back to London. 
Nor did I wonder at this, when I, who should have 
loved the mill-house as my home, felt the chill of its 
atmosphere even in the hot, bright days of suumer 
with Sylvia’s companionship. Outside all nature 
was gay; fields ripened, and g flaunted with 
flowers; but within, the spell of melancholy that 
belonged to the house never had hung so heavily as it 
did now, when Sylvia had been about three weeks 
our guest. Gradually this conviction dawned upon 
me, that we were worse now, as we formetly had 
been better ,for Sylvia’s presence amongst us. 

One day I had coaxed Luke into a promise to take 

an afternoon’s holiday from his eternal plodding at 
the mill, and to give Sylvia and me a drive. When 
the time came, we two girls sat waiting under the 
sycamores, beside the river. Sylvia was more carefully 
dressed than usual, and all her gay spirits had revived. 
Instead of Luke, however, there came a note, saying 
that pressure of business prevented his fulfilling his 
promise. Sylvia’s eyes flashed as she read the note 
which I gave her. It was addressed to us jointly, 
and began, “ Fair ladies!” Sylvia crushed the paper 
in her hand and tossed it into the river, then she 
threw off her hat and lay back in the long dry grass, 
covering her face with her shawl. Once or twice I 
heard a little moan come from her as I sat musing 
on the strangeness that had come over Luke’s be- 
haviour of late. He used to be so watchfully atten- 
tive. Many a time I had sighed, seeing him coming 
over the bridge, and wished that he would leave me 
more to myself. He had disapproved of many of my 
ways and fancies, and given much of his time to the 
task of converting me to his own habits and likings. 
Now, when for Sylvia’s sake I could have wished him 
to be attentive, he showed no interest in my proceed- 
ings. 1 could not but think that this was owing to 
his absurd prejudice against Sylvia, and I pondered, 
wondering what could have been the origin of this 
prejudice, which must have taken root long ago, in 
the days when he went with my brother Dick to see 
her in London. I thought of his odd desire that she 
should be kept ignorant of our engagement. He 
certainly was taking especial care that no action of 
his should cause suspicion to cross her mind. It 
flashed upon me now that perhaps he was looking 
forward to breaking off that engagement, hence his 
wish to keep it secret, and the sparks of light on the 
river danced madly before my eyes as I strove to 
stifle the pang of joy that thrilled through me at the 
thought. But a moment’s reflection assured me that 
Luke had no wish to release me. In many little ways 
he daily let me know that he meant to hold me tomy 
word. It was running headlong into danger to be- 
lieve anything but this. ‘‘God deliver me from 
temptation!’ | murmured, as I rose and locked my 
aris Over my breast, while for a minute the birds 
seemed like to turn my brain with the sudden ecstasy 
of their singing. 

I sat down beside Sylvia, and drew back the shaw) 
from her beautiful flushed face. Her eyelashes were 
wet with tears. 

“Sylvia,” I said, sadly, ‘‘ you are fretted with the 
weariness of this place. Do not hesitate about leav- 
ing me when you wish to go.” And I thought heavily 
that, with Luke and me for master and mistress, the 
mill-house was never likely to be a pleasant place of 
sojourn for any one. 

Sylvia sat up quickly, and, winding her arm round 
my neck, said, in her low, wiling, passimate 
way: 

“ Never say that again, Mattie. Were it as dull as 











and I felt a pang of conscience for ever having re- 
sented her gayety, for ever having imagined that she 
had ceased to mourn for her loss and mine, She gave 
me a little thoughtful stare out of her soft gray eyes, 
and then gazed down past the trees after the current 
of the river, as if fascinated by those sparks of light 
that had danced so madly before my eyes a few 
minutes ago. 

“Ayl” she repeated, absently; ‘“‘of course, be- 
cause ft was Dick’s home.” 

I loved her better at that moment than I had ever 
loved her before, and I felt indignant at Luke for 
having balked her ofa little pleasure. I went straight 
to the house and ordered my own pony to be har- 
nessed to the phaeton which I had sometimes driven 
under Luke’s guidance. 1 bad never cared much for 
driving myself, but Luke liked ladies to be a little 
dashing. I was determined now to turn my accom- 
plishment to account. 

I said to Sylvia, “If we cannot find a cavalier 
gallant enough to be vur charioteer, I do not see why 
we should not help ourvelves. Ican manage Frisky 
pretty well.” ey 

We drove down the pleasant summer lanes into 
Streamstown, and stopped at the best shop while I 
bought some green and white muslin to make myself 
a frock, having promised Elspie to leave off my sad 
black gown by Midsummer’s-day. Then we bowled 
on, along the white roads, chatting our women’s chat, 
and each, I believe, doing her best to hide from the 
other that there was any troubling cloud hanging 
between her and the blue sky that brooded over our 
heads. 

We had got quite out in the country, and were 
breathing exhilarating air, and getting glimpses of 
hills and sea. I was driving cautiously, and was 
rather proud of my first independent essay. Turning 
a corner of the road, we saw a figure on horseback 
riding towards us. Sylvia sat forward, gazed intently 
at the figure, and turned red and then pale. Surely 
enough the figure was familiar. 

“ Why, it is Luke Elphinstone!” cried I. 

Pressure of business had not kept him from taking 
a solitary ride. His neglectof us was deliberate, his 
apology untrue. Sylvia, by the changes of her face, 
was quicker than I at seeing this. 

“Let me drive,” said she, suddenly, snatching the 
reins from my hands. The whip began to dangle in 
the air, and we went flying along the road at a break- 
neck pace. 

“ Stop, stop!” I cried; “ Frisky will not bear to 
be whipped like that!” But Sylvia, with blazing 
eyes and flushed cheeks, was lashing his sides with- 
out pity, and the insulted little pony dashed on. We 
passed Luke with the swiftness of lightning. I heard 
him call after us; Sylvia tried to check our speed, 
but it was too late. She threw the reins from her in 
dismay, and they trailed on the road. The fields and 
hedges spun round usin a dizzy green ring. Then 
there was a crash, and I found myself lying on the 
ground in great agony. Luke picked us up. Sylvia 
escaped unhart; but the phaeton was smashed, and 
my leg was broken. 





CHAPTER V. 

SYLVIA moaned so bitterly over my sufferings, 
that even Elspie, who had never liked her, was soft- 
ened somewhat, and I heard her muttering to her- 
self that “‘ yon wheedlin’ hizzie had a bit heart after 
all.” Noone but Luke knew that she was the cause 
of the accident. My father scolded me for being so 
rash as to attempt to drive without assistance. Syl- 
via never spoke, and I had to take the blame upon 
myself. 

At the first, Sylvia was a capital nurse. She her- 
self brought my breakfast-tray every morning, and I 
had to warn her that my father and Luke must be 
waiting for their second cups of tea before I could get 
her to leave me and return to the breakfast-table, 
over which she had now to preside. She would spend 
her day reading and talking to me, learning old Bor- 
der songs from Elspie, who was in this way much 
conciliated. More than I loved to see her gliding 
about the room. Dr. Strong, our Streamstown phy- 
sician, who came, of course, to mend my broken 
bones, was completely captivated by her ready hand 
and light step,even more than by her beauty and 
radiant health, which last advantage has always an 
especial charm for a doctor. I soon saw that, con- 
scientious as 1 knew him to be, he took on this occa- 
sion more interest in the nurse than in the patient. 

But very soon Sylvia left off her nursing, and let 
me gradually drop wholly into the hands of faithful 
Elspie and my kind little friend Miss Pollard, whose 
name I think I have before mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this history, and who came often now to be- 
guile my pains by reading aloud her favorite poems 
in ber chirping little voice, or detailing to me the 
gossip of the village and country-side, while she 
sewed indefatigably at wonderful prodigies of fancy- 
work, which were destined fur remote bazaars. She 
was not so pl ta pani as Sylvia. It was 
not so delightful to look at her or hear her talk. But 
her voice had a tremulous echo that reminded you of 
a child or a bird, and her simple face was not un- 
comely. Albeit a spinster, she wore a widow’s cap 
over her smooth, sand-colored hair. 

It looks more comfortable, my dear,” she said, to 
me once, in an explanatory way, ‘‘much more com- 
fortable, when a single woman begins to get a little 








a cavern, there is no place so dear to me as the mill, 


up in years.” 


ote PQA x 
house. When I leave it I shall be banished out of | ‘ | 
heaven!” 

I started at her vehemence, but recollected mar- 
muring: 
‘“‘Ab yes! that is because it was Dick’s home!” 








She was sitting in the parlor window with her back 
to thesun when Luke came in to breakfast the next 
morning. She was dressed in a thick white wrapper 
girdled with blue, and in fun had hung some ripe 
cherries pendent from her brooch. The sun fell on 
the golden ball of hair on the crown of her head, and 
strayed round with loving touches to the light ripples 
on her forehead. There was a luxurious grace about 
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I never did love your brother; not as I cou. 
husband. I liked him, for he was a kind, 
low; but at the time I promised to marry hi 
another better. Ay, you may turn from n. 
gust, Mattie. I told you before that I wa: 
worldly; but, at least, I was an obedient di: 
my father, who liked your brother, and wi 


















She could only have been forty, or there: 
though I had long looked upon her as a perfe 
of ages. Her eyes were very mild and kind, » 
mouth had shaped itself into a little round | 
by dint, I always thought, of chirping to the o 
that lived with her at home. 

Sylvia gradually gave me up. Where she 
her time, or what she did with herself, I co 
guess. Instead of bringing my breakfast sh« 
just flash in on me for a minute in the mornin 
ing lovelier and gladder than I had ever se 
shake out her fresh cambrics before my gls 
rearrange the moss-rosebud in her bosom, the 
der to my bedside, give me an absent kiss, : 
out again before { had time to say good morni 
At different times during the day she woul 
in again, but she was restless while she staye: 
ing about the room like something caged, and 
ly seeming to breathe freely till she got awa) 
Once she did bring out a child’s frock, that 
left unfinished, and began to sew, but after #1 
the hem of the skirt on to the waist she bu: 
away impatiently, and it saw the light n 
Another time she opened a book to read to1 
old, but she made so many ridicalous blunde 
at last she laughingly shut the book, saying, ‘ 
ly do not know what I am reading.” One | 
she slipped into the room, knelt beside m) 
laid her head on my pillow, and lay gazing u 
ceiling, with a blissful light on her. face, ev 
and then giving a long-drawn sigh. 

“ Sylvia dear,” said I, ‘what can be mak 
so happy in this lonely place? What are yc 





warbling laugh. ‘ Mattie, I am doing a gree 
* ‘Then she suddenly began to talk to me al 
own past life. She spoke of the bitterness of 
years that had gone over her head since her 
death, not since Dick's death ; she did not 
him. Since her father’s death. She describ. 
the happy life she led in her cottage home « 
mond, where Dick and others came and wo 
then in her nineteenth year, She was vain, 
and worldly, and deserved no better fate th 
her. Her father, a veteran officer, died, anc 
destitute. No strong hand was near to !| 
Nothing was left her but such wit and good 
she had, whereby to win a dependent’s bre 
stranger’s table. She opened a little poc 
and showed me a lock of her father’s gray i 
a dried vine-leaf off her cottage walls. 
“Poor Sylvia!” said I,as she stroked | 
treasures in her lap; and I felt puzzled the 
my own mind, 

“ Not so poor!” said she, softly, looking 
as a queen, and then my words had to come 
“Sylvia!” said I, “ will you answer me: 
tion truly? Did you ever love my brother | 
She glanced away startled for a moment, « 
after a long pause, turned her shining gray « 
my face, and said: 

“1 shall have to make you another con! 
fore long, and I had better make this one bei 


ered him a better mateh, as they say, than .. 
I cared for more. Such things as this ar. 
common, Mattie.” 

1 shrank a little, feeling as if the bright 
pierced me through with these words. ‘. 
things were not uncommon, I gave ar: 
dead brother, and Sylvia went on talking. 

“T should have been a good wife to Dick 
lived. 1 could not marry any one unless | 
pared to be the best wife in the world; bu. 
like better to marry some one I could lov. 
learned that it is easier for a woman to li 
riches than without a heart. Ay, if you b 
have starved for @ little love! I have: 
penance for my mistake. Poor old Lady |} 
was very submissive to her whims. 8. 
white slave of me at the beginning. Cou 
her breakfast of a morning without first ,. 
foot upon my neck; but that was befor 
how necessary 1 should become to her. 
guess that I had promised myself she  . 
me, sue me, miss me, before I had done w. 
nine months she had had three compan! 
went to her; and 1 remained with ber 
years. She raised my wages and gave 
dreases. She cried when I was leaving bh: 

ed me to come back.” 

M gyivia sat on the floor, with her cheek 

dipped in her band, and her face bathed : 
delicious complaisance, while all this r. 

from her tongue. 

“ Bot you will not go back, Sylvia, y 
starve any more for love,” said 1, thi 
guessed her secret very shrewdly; aw. 
ment the doctor was aanounced, who b 
shook bands with her. After bim quick! 
Pollard, more blooming and lively thar 

whom Sylvia immediately began 6 
skirmishing of words, for there was 4}, 
going on between these two. We hat te. 
all together, and Miss Pollard put off be 
filled the cups, producing @ dish of 
which she had made with her own ban: 
though the fairest and largest she pia 











by the doctor. 
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THE FLAG OF OUSB UNICO. 
—“J PS Recents She could only have been forty, or thereabouts, |; Dr. Strong was a stout little elderly man—clever, | June’s face flushed crimson, and she made one dead. She tried to be strong, but every nerve was 
‘ ; nished out of though I had long looked upon her as a perfect rock | kind, and a trifle pompous. He had a pleasant, rosy | more desperate effort to turn the conversation from | quivering under the cruel blow. She tried to shut 
bse a — — of ages. Her eyes were very mild and kind, and her | face, and the baldness of his head was quite made up | herself. her eyes and forget, it was —— — The face 
J olleeted mar- mouth had shaped itself into a little round button, | for by his handsome whiskers, which were still un-| “The tide is coming in swiftly. See!” she pointed | she had loved so well that every feature was graven 
— i * by dint, I always thought, of chirping to the canaries | touched by gray. He had a simplo fondness for fine | to the beach near them where the waves were wash- | as with letters of fire upon her heart, haunted her at 
M i Re Mick’s home!” that lived with her at home. English, a tender heart, which often supplied the | ing shoreward rapidly. every turn, The wide, smooth brow, the bronzed 
ma yeele or tov er having re- Sylvia graduatly gave me up. Where she passed | place of a fee in his dealings with the poor,a good | ‘‘ Yes; would you like to go around by the brake, | cheeks, the deep, tender eyes, false as a traitor’s 
Ap an — ‘gined that she her time, or what she did with herself, I could not | income, and a handsome house, a little way-out of | and see it climb the wall there?” blade! the haughty lips, which—s curse upon them! 
8 *4 "hes Ines wl ning, Se gave guess. Instead of bringing my breakfast she would | the village. He might not be alla pretty maiden’s| June unconsciously looked into her companion’s | —had sworn such love to her,—C, for swift vengeance 
mone : soft gray eyes, just flash in on me for a minute in the morning, look- | fancy, but a woman might choose for herself a worse | face before answering. Would it do to go upon the | upon his head! O, for strength in her woman’s 
orniny, Wet ‘ter the current ing lovelier and gladder than I had ever seen her, | staff to Jean upon through life. I had not been used | water alone with him in this mood? She met the | arm to mete out justice to this coward’s heart! He 
* vorts of light shake out her fresh cambrics befure my glass, and | to think much upon his virtues or himself, but of late | look in his eyes with a sudden thrill, whether of | had tarned her cup cf joy to bitterness upon her lips. 
my glats, co oer eee ly eyes a few rearrange the moss-rosebud in her bosom, then wan- | he had inspired me with new interest. I had trained | pleasure or pain she could not tell. She prayed that his might be turned to gall! He 
my Coe * der to my bedside, give me an absent kiss, and slip | myself to be very prosaic on the subject of matrimo- | ‘ Will you go?” he asked, again. had drawn her on as a serpent draws on the bird it 
5 out again before I had time to say good morning. =| ny, and I thought it would be better for Sylvia to| “This is too thin, perhaps,” she said, at last, | means to conquer. Let his soul be caught in the 
— die At different times during the day she would come | grace a good man’s home in the quiet sunshine of | touching her shawl, aud looking wistfully up the | Spoiler’s snare! She was stung into thirsting mad- 
—M wiih ‘an I had ever in again, but she was restless while she stayed, mov- | Streamstown than to fade into lonely, dependent old | beach, as if tor help. ness. Revenge usurped love in her heart, and 
‘Btayed, Ge. (tt holy tno obont at Luke for ing about the room like something caged, and scarce- | maidenhood in some dreary London mansion. Idid| As if in answer to her summons, a carriage at that | watched and waited impstiently, as a fiery steed 
* andr) : Hoa nat 1 went straight ly seeming to breathe freely till she got away again. | wonder at her excessive happiness and her little | instant came in sight, and rolled swiftly towards | gnaws and champs his bits for battle. 
aan Asad ‘ony to be har- Once she did bring out a child’s frock, that we had | rhapsody about love, which I thought rather out of | them. In the mean time she had another part to play. 
, w. Lost ‘oetimes driven left unfinished, and began to sew, but after stitching | place. But her character had sunk in my esteem| “It is mother, { am sure,” June said. “She is| Proud as a Diana, she would uvt allow Gaspar 
waist. ' , * cared much for . the hem of the skirt on to the waist she bundled it | since I heard her declare that she bad never loved | alarmed at my absence. ; Kingsley to believetnat she was suffering. He 
he ban.» bo bon to be a little away impatiently, and it saw the light no more. | my brother. The imaginary link that had bound my | She was mistaken, however, for, as it drew up be- | should know she was not, until her moment came. 
+ R ‘ 1m my accom- Another time she opened a book to read to me as of | sympathy to hers had disappeared before the truth | side them, Captain Vane opened the door and looked | _ She went into society as gayly as before; she met 
— old, but she made so many ridiculous blunders, that | from her lips. I no longer looked upon her as a sis- | out. Gaspar Kingsley constantly, smiled upon him plea s- 
4 ‘ 1 we find @ cavalier / at last she laughingly shut the book, saying, “I real- | ter. An admiring friendship for her I must still| ‘June! we were looking for you. A party of us | antly and cordially, though he felt the flaming sword 
ying, . ' do not see why ly do not know what I am reading.” One evening | preserve, but the romance that had hung about her | are going to the village for a ride. Will- you come? between them; but ai last he believed that she had 
One il ' " manage Frisky she slipped into the room, knelt beside my couch, | was gone. And, Mr. Kingsley, there are fair ones waiting for | never loved him. 
> my : laid her head on my pillow, and lay gazing up at the | Somehow our little tea-party went wrong that | your smile upyonder. We shall be glad to have you| Once or twice, he noticed a curious expression in 
Hing vi mer lanes into ceiling, with a blissful light on her. face, every now | night, though Sylvia had adorned the room prettily | accompany us.” her eyes, as she addressed him, which startled him 
MRE eye opines ‘st shop while I and then giving a long-drawn sigh. with flowers, and the sponge-cakes were good, and} ‘Thank you,” Gaspar answered, coolly, raising | spite of his self-assurance and his courage. It was 
Ms “» "'* to make myself “ Sylvia dear,” said I, “what can be making you | the sunshine came pleasantly through the open win- | his hat, “ but this lady is going with me for a sail, I | a8 @ tigress might look upon the destroyer of her | 
Omak aro off my sad so happy in this lonely place? What are you doing | dow. Luke refused to come up to join us, though | believe.” young; but for all, he had the audacity to pres ent 
are yo. Psi ered “hen we bowled with yourself?” specially invited. The doctor blushed too often for “Yes, I am engaged for now,” June said, deciding | his betrothed wife to her, knowing well that June 
mas ah tin r women's chat, “Doing?” she echoed, starting up with a little | his comfort, and got bewildered by Sylvia’s mocking | quickly, and forgetting how much she had wanted | must know their relation to each other. 
with v= +t © hide from the warbling laugh. “ Mattie, I am doing a great deal.” | merrimeht, and Miss Pollard alarmed us all by pour- | help but a few moments before. Jane touched the lady’s hand, looked smilingly 
S grea aay , cloud hanging | * Then she suddenly began to talk to me about her | ing the tea into the sugar-basin, Our two friends| She was angry at her own hastiness, before the | into her face, and said, ‘‘ How unfortunate you are 
me al... ‘ooded over our own past life. She spoke of the bitterness of the four | went away together. words were off her lips, and her companion’s low | 60 late,” as indeed it was, for more reasons than one! 
— years that had gone over her head since her father’s | “‘ Just like man and wife!” Sylvia said, laughingly, | “thank you ” did not lessen her irritation. That night Gaspar and his betrothed wife went 
her . " ntry, and were death, not since Dick’s death; she did not mention | afterwards; “the little spinster on tiptoe with de-| It seemed like throwing herself into the lion’s | out in a pleasure boat for a sail. The sky, when 
Bee echt pies te oy ++i gl him. Since her father’s death. She described to me | light. It is unreasonable for anything so antiquated | mouth; for, from the first of their acquaintance, an | they started, was blue and cloudless, but, without 
oneal ‘ ' ‘ously, and was the happy life she led in her cottage home at Rich- | to have a heart.” undefined dread of coming evil had haunted her | warning, a sudden shower arose, accompanied with 
—M ssay. Turning mond, where Dick and others came and wooed her, | ‘* Why, you are surely not jealous of Miss Pollard,” | continually when in his presence. She felt as if | vivid lightning and violent wind. 
nd wo. + ~ eon horseback then in her nineteenth year. She was vain, she said, | I said, smiling in her face. being warned not to allow him to gain control of her June saw the ominous sky with a throb of exulta- 
opr alana : ', gazed intently and worldly, and deserved no better fate than befell | ‘‘ Jealous!’”’ she echoed, with an astonished stare; | heart, and yet,—it was so hard to stand against a | tion in her veins. God would not save him, if she " 
ste th. ’ ‘on pale. Surely her. Her futher, a veteran officer, died, and left her | then laughed heartily to herself, as if at some secret | strong incoming tide! She could not deny, either, | had. ES 
ame = destitute. No strong hand was near to help her. | fun. that there was something intoxicatingly sweet in| With hasty, trembling fingers she threw on her 
oe ried E. Nothing was left her but such wit and good looks as| ‘I only mean to say,” she said, “that when the | the breath of *these border-land flowers, and,—yes, | maatle and hood, and hurried down towards the sea. 
b 90d 6 nr Fs had ‘ina from taking she had, whereby to win a dependent’s bread at a | tea poured into the sugar-basin it was the overflow | she meant to go a little farther, only a little ways | She knew well where to find them, so well that she 
® bee. — doliberato, his stranger’s table. She opened a little pocket-book | of the tide of Miss Pollard’s feelings, which sets in | though, and by-and-by she would return. shut her teeth in rage at the bitter knowledge! 
—_""” it : ges of her face, and showed me a lock of her father’s gray hair, and | the direction of Dr. Strong.” The sea was bright and shining under thesummer| ‘Tie wind had increased to a gale, and with the 
— a dried vine-leaf off her cottage walls. “Nonsense,” I said; and by-and-by began to|sun, and as they cut swiftly through the water, | 8Pray beating furiously in her face and almost blind- 
7, snatching the “Poor Sylvia!” said I,as she stroked the little | think that Sylvia was more shrewd than I. She had | June gave herself up, for once, to whatever of happi- | iug her, she made her way down to the rocks, and 
* im to dangle in treasures in her lap; and I felt puzzled the while in | walked with them that evening as far as the gates | ness the moment could bring-her. climbing to their top looked out over the angry 
a Ge .. road at a break- my own mind. across the burn. I limped to the window and saw| ‘We will round the curve, or go farther out to sea | Waters. 
“ Not so poor!” said she, softly, looking as happy | her coming back alone, sauntering along the gravel | first,” Gaspar said, his hand upon the tiller. Ah! she could see them! But half a mile from 
cing pov . will not bear to as a queen, and then my words had to come out. by the garden wall, her head on a@ level with the| ‘‘ Wherever you please,” June answered. the shore, trying in vain to steer their frail bark 
come .. ' ’ la, with blazing “Sylvia!” said I, “ will you answer me one ques- | wallflowers that grew above it. She had on a light- “and if I pleased to take you in my arms and go to | Over the white, fouam-capped waves, wind and tide 
—_e * his sides with- tion truly? Did you ever love my brother Dick!” . | blue dress and a pink rose in her hair, her hat in her | the bottom, among the shells and dark, slimy weeds, | drifting them swiftly out to sea, they looked, as they 
her}... rd StH) dashed on. We She glanced away startled for a moment, and then, | hand, and walked in the mellow harvest light of the | what then?” His eyes held hers, dark, deep and | Were, Lelpless and forsaken. They saw her, too, for, 
ss an ‘'htning. Iheard after a long pause, turned her shining gray eyes upon | setting sun. luminous, and yielding to their power she answered | as she stood upon the high point of rocks above 
A heck our speed, my face, and said: A group of haymakers going home gazed at her in | absently, “I should hardly care.” them, something white waved in their hands, and 
‘eins from her in “I shall have to make you another confession be- | shy admiration. Dreamy and pleasant came the| He bent over and drew her face towards him; but | She could distinctly hear Gaspar cry for help. 
COMfor 1 » : The fields and fore long, and I had better make this one beforehand. | plash of the wheels from beyond the river. How | she snatched herself away, as if suddenly awaking | June stood utterly still, with her arms rolled 
—d een ring, Then I never did love your brother; not as I could love my | sweet the hay smelt, and over in the direction of El- | from a dangerous dream. together tightly, and made no motion to show that 
ooul.. : ‘elf lying on the husband. I liked him, for he was a kind, good fel- | dergowan the woods were wrapped in purple and| ‘I did not know what I was saying. Pardon me, | She either saw or heard them. The gulls flapped 
MMB, ves te ye lusup. Sylvia low; but at the time I promised to marry him I loved | gold. I looked at a bunch of flowers which Mark | Mr. Kingsley.” their wings and careered about her head, peering 
— «8 smashed, and another better. Ay, you may turn from me in dis- | Hatteraick had left at the door for me that morning. | “I cannot, because I love you, June.” hat Reh Gite: eOits Ale a, SHOES ep eS Se Sei 
— . gust, Mattie. I told you before that I was vain and | All the beauty of the summer evening could not | His voice trembled, while his face grew white and | lashed her slender form in fury; the wind washed 
i wae nae riew worldly; but, at least, I was an obedient daughter to | make me glad, and it struck me sharply at the mo- | earnest. They had both forgotten that the world | up the hungry waves, which seemed like mountains 
nt de HAE EN my father, who liked your brother, and who consid- | ment that I was very young to have given all the joy | held others than themselves. June’s breath grew | in the sea, then breaking witt ‘aw and noise parted 
ul wi. ‘ c my sufferings, ered him a better match,as they say, than the person | out of my life. short, and her pulse quickened. angrily, and howled back to their mother’s heart: 
M od her, was soft- I cared for more. Such things as this are not un-| I saw Luke emerge from somewhere and join Syl-| “1 cannot, because I love you,” he repeated, never | but June had eyes only for the small speck out upon 
Sar — J auttoring to her- common, Mattie.” via, and the two came slowly together towards the | once taking his eyes from hers, ‘ Have you nothing | the angry sea, which was fast receding from her 
— "a dit heart after I shrank a little, feeling as if the bright gray eyes | house, then turned and got lost to sight among the | to say?” view. Once she was sure she heard Gaspar cry 
m A —— ‘he was the cause pierced me through with these words. Truly such | lilac-trees along the burn. I was surprised and| “Nothing,” June answered, but her face was | despairingly as they drifted off, “June! June!” but 
4 me for being so things were not uncommon, I gave a sigh to my | pleased to see them sucli good friends. I wondered | light as if a gleam from heaven had touched it, and | the rocks which re-eck:ced the cry were tenderer far 
8 assistance. Syl- dead brother, and Sylvia went on talking. that Sylvia had not told me about it. her voice quivered painfully. than this woman’s heart. 
ing. oo ‘the blame upon « I should have been a good wife to Dick if he had 2 He needed no other answer. Suddenly the wind veered, and June knew that 
one lived. I could not marry any one unless I were pre- {Written for The Flag of our Uni They had not seen that other boats were nearing | Gaspar’s boat was plunging back madly towards the 
eos) vil. nurse, She her- pared to be the best wife in the world; but I should ST aeons ee them, until a strong voice, which was quickly recog- | Shore, and, also towards the rocks. Closer and 
—— xwornins, and I like better to marry some one I could love. I have |° BY THE SEA. nized as Captain Vane’s, cried “boat ‘ahoy!” a few | Closer they came, through the boiling sea, now 
= d Luke must be learned that it is easier for a woman to live without — niin rods away. Both turned. thew es ‘her Set, — 
= vefore I could get riches than without a heart. Ay, if you knew how I BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. ‘You see, we concluded to try the water, also,” | heard Gaspar shout: 
= > breakfast-table, have starved for a little love! I have done hard Captain Vane called, “and you will have to endure| “For the love of heaven, June, go for help!” | 
hd ‘ She would spend penance for my mistake. Poor old Lady Durden! I] JUNE WINTHROP, walking idly over the shingles, | our company home, I fear.” She bent forward with a glad cry. “You know me | 
dy 1. learning old Bor- was very submissive to her whims. She made a/| with her dreary eyes turned towards the sea, the| Gaspar Kingsley would have feared also, or might | then? 1 am glad, cry to God tor help! He may 
, ol a this way much white slave of me at the beginning. Could not take | white spray beading her scarlet shawl, and scatter- | have done so twenty minutes before, but he could | hear you. Not 1!” ; 
4 o see her gliding her breaktast of a morning without first putting her | ing a thousand glittering pearls upon her flowing, | endure his presence better now, since he thought he | She straightened up again, watching their fight 
ool treamstown phy- foot upon my neck; but that was before she knew | amber hair, was a picture too fascinating for Gaspar | was not likely to be his successful rival. with death with quiet eyes and an unmoved heart, 
ond nend my broken how necessary I should become to her. She did not | Kingsley to resist. “We were just going into the brake to watch the | Never changing her position until the boat, rising 
ae by her ready hand guess that I had promised myself she should prize | Something about this girl drew him as the magnet | tide go up the rocks,” Gaspar said. upon a bellowing wave, was thrown upon the fatal 
ogg vy her beauty and me, sue me, miss me, before I had done with her. In | draws the needle, and he was little used to thwart-| “Were you, indeed?” Captain Vane said. “The | rocks and swamped. Then, limp and motionless, 
lll ze has always an nine months she had had three companions before I | ing his inclinations. Throwing aside every other con- | tide began to go out half an hour ago. You have | June fell upon the hard stones beneath her, and 
— on saw that, con- went to her; and 1 remained with her nearly four | sideration, he followed eagerly in her wake, seeming- | been oblivious to time, I see.” knew no more. 
her took on this occa- years. She raised my wages and gave me pretty | ly blind to every face but hers. He saw hernowfrom| They all laughed, and amid light talk and jesting, To-day, in one of our —— asylums, a lady with 
ave u in the patient. dresses. She cried when I was leaving her, and beg- the rocks where he had been drawing in the nets, they sailed gayly homeward. silver hair, and in a nun’s attire, paces back and 
gb nursing, and let ged me to come back.” and leaving his work, he hurried down beside her. At Mr. Winthrop’s parlor door Gaspar said, “ You | forth along the halls, believing herself upon missions 
* hands of faithful — Sylvia sat on the floor, with her cheek luxuriously | Just the faintest sign of annoyance was visible upon | will be down this evening, June?” of mercy to the sick and suffering of earth. Every 
ed iss Pollard, whose dipped in her hand, and her face bathed in a smile of | June’s face, as she saw that some one was coming.| ‘ No.” few steps she stops, and, addressing a few words of 
‘ned at the begin- delicious complaisance, while all this ran trippingly | She had hoped to enjoy a quiet walk by herself. “ Good-night, then.” comfort to an imaginary patient, passes on to others 
* o often now to be- from her tongue. “I did not think you would go out until the sun| He bent down and touched her lips, and June | whom she thinks await her coming. If you speak 
Ler favorite poems * “ Bat you will not go back, Sylvia, you will never | went down,” Gaspar said, offering her his arm. went in, believing that earth was like heaven, and | to her, she will etop, and in tones whose deep pathos P 
- tailing to me the starve any more for love,” said 1, thinking 1 had * And I did not think this part of the beach was | that God had guided her home in truth. thrills you through and through, will tell you that 
y-side, while she guessed her secret very shrewdly; and at this mo- | inhabited,” she answered. For the next four weeks June walked in paradise. | once she carried death where ,cgpmight have taken 
8 rodigies of funcy- cient thie dncter whee ed, who blushed as he | ‘Don’t say you are sorry to see me, Miss Win- | She gave to Gaspar Kingsley a love strong, and true, | life; and invariably closing her few words wm, 
“4 ote bazaars. She shook hands with her. After him quickly came Mise | throp.” and pure, a love such as angels might have looked | ‘Let me pass! I am doing penance for my sins, 
2 as Sylvia. It was Pollard, more blooming and lively than usual, with | ‘I did not say that.” upon with envy. She would have stood by him |she moves along, while you look after her with | 
.ear her talk. But whom Sylvia immediately began a mischievous| ‘“ But you Jooked it, as I came over the sand.” through obloquy or shame, would have shielded him | pitying heart and tear-stained eyes. 
3 it reminded you of skirmishing of words, for there was a perpetual war| ‘Did 1? You are a close observer.” with her own life, if need be. She was a fool.| Gaspar Kingsley and his wife visit ——— and lj 
* > face was not un- going on between these two. We had teain myroom| “ Yes, where you are concerned.” Gaspar Kingsley did not know, and did not care to | then, and only these —* — — * re ro 1} 
he re a widow's cap - all together, and Miss Pollard put off her bonnet and | She felt the arm she leaned upon tremble, and not | know, what such @ love as hers meant. The excite- | come to being true. She does not recognize them, | \| 
9 filled the cups, producing a dish of sponge-cakes | daring to look up, said quietly: ment of winning her was all he asked. When that | however, but repeats the same story to all; and if 
J dear,” she said, to which she had made with her own hands for my use,| “The season promises to be a brilliant one.” was over he was satisfied. one could believe the signs upon Gaspar’s face, as he i 
* ‘much more com- though the fairest and largest she placed ona plate| ‘Does it? I have not taken the trouble to give it |. At the end of a month June knew that her dream | listens solemnly to her * the question of his 
gins to get a little D by the doctor. a thought since you came.” was past. Love was gone, trust betrayed, hopes | bitter repent for past need not be asked. BY | 
4 a . neta lat etete = | 
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DOORS 
BLIGHTED BEINGS. 


A PUBLIC writer gravely treats on a class of beings 
that are not infrequent among us. Many a young 
man fixes his first heavy drink at the time when 
Juliana jilted him. ‘He fled from her presence,” 
as the true description of the scene would read, 
“and endeavored to drown his sorrow in the intoxi- 
cating bowl.” We remember one emotional young 
man who attempted suicide by freezing to death on a 
pile of boards in the month of November, under a 
like affliction, but the frost was not “ kindly,” and he 
went home wiser and firmer, waiting for his revenge, 
which came when his inamorata married a widower 
with six children, With regard to breaking hearts 
for any cause, we are doubiful of the possibility 
though there are some stated cases. Sam Slick 
affirmed that there was but one case of which he 
knew, that of aman who broke his heart trying to lift 
the kedge anchor of the stip Constitution and fail- 
ing. Shakspeare says, ‘‘Men have died and the 
worms have eaten them, but not for love,” whatever 
that may mean. Therefure we refer the reader to 
what‘ the writer” savs: 

It may happen that a woman likes a man, and yet 
the triamph of refusing him is a sweeter feeling to 
ber than the sentiment which would spring from any 
other emotion. There are woven as well as men of 
the smallest minds, and so eaten up with vanity, 
that to gratify it even to themselves and unknown to 
the world, to bug themselves on the performance of 
an action which would cause a glow of mean pride to 
tingle in their veins, they would sacrifice every natu- 
ral instinct and craving. Ladies of this quality send 
many blighted beings into the world. Every season 
there are a few thousand at least, who, for perhaps a 
turtnight, are ready to swear that they are the most 
wretche: creatures that were ever born. They rush 
after novelties and become cured and then get 
blighted again. But the second blight is a mere 
trifle, like those classes of di which a 
mild form at the second taking, Nature is compen- 
sative and compassionate. Neither women nor men 
suffer deeply after the “green spot” in memory’s 
waste has been traversed. Still even an old practi- 
tioner will receive a twinge occasionally when an 
artist in flirtation beats him in the game. 

Mr. Dickens has depicted spooneyism with consid- 
erable power and effect, and his Mr. Guppy stands 
out in bold relief whenever a typical young man is 
required for exhibition in the gallery of distressed 
lovers. But Guppy only represents one variety. 
Thackeray, with that intense sympathy and feeling 
which made him a humorist as well as a satirist, 
shows us in George Warrington, what a really clever 
and able man may be brought to by circumstances 
connected with affairs of the heart. It is wonderful 
how there are not even more bachelors to be found, 
taking into account the modern utilitarian tendency 
of the female mind, and the reckless want of compas- 
sion or forethought, which makes the women of the 
day so stupid in destroying the only sort of illusion 
which imparts an idea of general worth or grace to 
themselves. The blighted beings who drifted into 
Bohemianism naturally, take up their pens and 
write with a spirit and venom which, even if partly 
put on to sell, still contains a grain of truth sufficient 
to justify and to point their disquisitions. The 
blighted being who doesn’t write, and who is obliged 
to distract himself by other means, frequently resorts 
to unhallowed quarters for consolation, where he 
finds it and his revenge at the same time. Women 
of course must reject men, it is their privilege; but 
there are women who positively go in for it as a 
business. They draw the dupe to a declaration, and 

hen, with an air as if they were performing a duty 











and an act of virtue, they confess in words that they 
have been hypocrites. The blighted being should 
never allow himself to be a second time bamboozled. 
He should simply look abroad and bide an opportu- 
nity of mending his fate. Meanwhile, if he only 
watches with a quiet dissecting studiousness the 
disposition of his quondam charmer, he will be cer- 
tain, having brought to the task a wish for the 
purpose, to have plenty of reasons for congratulating 
himself on an excape. There is nothing like the 
philosophy of optimism for the blighted being. What 
has happened is for the best. There was Jones who 
raved with him about the present Mrs. Jones last 
year. Night after night did Jones sit at his bedside 
and pour into his ear the praises of the wonderful 
girl who had caught him. Now Jones is chary of 
talking of his wite. He warns young people against 
matrimony, or speaks of it with so warm a recom- 
mendation that he raises a suspicion in the listener 
that, having lost his tail, hé wishes to see his brother 
animals tailless. With this example, and with fifty 
others, may the blighted being sit down in his lonely 
room and smoke the cigar of peace. If various little 
adventures of the season break in upon his thoughts, 
if it occurs to him that he has indeed, through some 
haste, some forgetfulness, some folly, lost the love of 
@ true and a sincere woman, he should reflect 
how readily the resources of the times will enable 
him to forget her, and what a settled fact it is, that 
unrequited affection is an extravagance of emotion 
tor indulging in which a man deserves to be locked 
up in a mad-house. 

We have not alluded directly to blighted beings of 
the opposite sex. It is hard to believe that with the 
multiplicity of preventives, there can be such a 
thing es a broken-bearted lady. We occasionally 
find in yolice reports an account of a girl drowning 
or trying to drown herself through love; but the 
reporters have to answer for these accidents, and they 
are not read with any very great interest. Besides, 
women who are jilted have a capacity for religion, 
and for turning sour gradually in a style which 
deceives them into believing in the end that they are 
happiest as they find themselves. Then they can. in 
some instances, call in the aid of an attorney to help 
them to damages for the loss of their feelings; in 
others they can simply make over the remnant of 
their romance, or whatever it way be termed, to the 
next foul who comes in the way. Perhaps there dre 
very few married men and women who bave not 
suffered sentimental blight, and got on after it 
through all the trials and difficulties of marriage 
without much thought, except in a dream, of the 
original object of passion. 





FLOGGING IN ENGLISH SCHCOLS.—A writer for 
** Public Opinion,” London, continues the subject of 
boy-whipping in schools, giving the experience of a 
very successiul teacher: ‘* He set out, as he informed 
me, on the principle of moral suasion, to the total 
exclusion of corporal chastisement, or the principle 
of coercion. This, the moral force system, he has 
found, so far (it has been now in operation for more 
than a twel th) d to admiration. Bya 
jadivious mixture of kindness and firmness, and by 
appealing to the sense of honor of the boys them- 
selves, he gains all, and more than all, that could be 
gained by severity, or by an appeal to fear.” One 
writer has taken up the cudgel, or rattan, in favor 
of the infliction. He says: “In his experience he 
has tound that caning administered privately, with 
‘moderation and justice, is the punishment that best 
answers its purpose. Corporal punishment is prefer- 
able to other modes of correction. It is more effec- 
tive; itis short; it does no injury to the health of the 
child. No other but corporal punishment will make 
the mischievous boys behave well and induce the 
slothful to exert themselves. But after reaching the 
age of fourteen, punishment should be no longer like 
that administered to a child.” The same old fogy 
argument in the main, but there is a gleam — reason 
in the last clause. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


JOHN JORDAN. 


Say what you will, say what you can, 
JOHN JORDAN was an honest man. 
Brighton. 





THOMAS PERRIN. 
What though this humble stone no titles keep, 
Yet silent the private virtues sleep! 
Truth, honor, justice in poor PERRIN ran, 
An upright, plain, sincere and honest man. 
Kingston. 
ROBERT HAMMOND. 1678. 
His pious memory here shall lay 
Till letters cut in stone decay. 
Intwood. 
JOHN KELT. Aged 76. 
Though we did live so many years, 
Prepare, O youth, for Death, 
For if he should at noon appear, 
You must give up your breath. 
Hemminghall. 
JOHN DOWE. 
Here lieth the Dow who ne’er in his life did good, 
Nor would have done, though longer he had stood. 
A wife he had, both beautiful and wise, 
But he ne’er would such goodness exercise. 
Death was his friend, to bring him to his grave, 
For he in life commendam none could have. 
Atileburgh. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris ToOILETS.—A Paris correspondent writes: 
“Every variety of trimming is now to be seen on 
short costumes; but the latest introductions are ex- 
tremely narrow pleats, arranged one at the top of 
the other, like the fustanelles of the Greeks. I met 
the Baroness Ch—— at the Exhibition, wearing a 
dress pleated in this style. The material was pearl- 
gray foulard. The skirt was trimmed with two or 
three clorely-quilted flounces, each with two or three 
rows of Bismark satin braid on it. The Bismark silk 
casaque was fastened with mother-of-pearl buttons, 
chased with silver, and trimmed all around with 
three rows of gray satin braid. A small gray hat, 
with a wreath of Bismark leaves, completed the 
toilet. The boots were brown unglazed kid buttoned, 
and not laced. Buttoned boots have, in fact, almost 
replaced Jaced ones. At the present moment there 
isa rage for boots made of unbleached linen, and 
fastened with mother-of-pearl buttons; and for the 
seaside, fawn-colored leather boots, embroidered in 
black, are most fashionable. Fawn kid and leather 
boots are the only variety which are laced at the top 
of the ivstep. The following is another stylish toilet 
I remarked at the Exhibition: The petticoat was 
straw-colored silk, ornamented at regular intervals 
with acluster of black velvet loops; the skirt was a 
tunic of black silk, open at the sides, and tastened 
down by flat black velvet bows. This tunic, which 
was trimmed with a crosscut band of straw silk, was 
cut in one piece, with the low square bodice, exactly 
in the princesse or Gabrielle style. The long hang- 
ing sleeves were black, and the tight sleeves and 
upper part of the bodice were straw silk, the joinings 
being tastefully trimmed with black velvet loops. 
The straw hat was ornamented with a long plait or 
tress of black velvet, which passed under the chignon 
and fell with two long ends down the back. A yellow 
rose was fastened at the left si 





BASQuE WAISTS.—Basque waists are decidedly in 
favor, with short-pointed lappels in front and long 
ones behind. The prettiest one was a mauve, with 
square neck, very low in front, the basque graduated 
in five parts, the fronts pointed, the sides and back 
square, «pened to the belt and trimmed on all the 
edges with a quilling of the silk pinked at the border; 
flowing sleeve, with square end to svit the basque. 
Another waist is high in the neck, with pompadour 
outline of black lace, low on back and front, running 
so as to head the sleeve, and filled with three straps 
of lace insertion crossing each shoulder; an admired 
trimming which gives much of the grace of the 
pompadour open neck. The basque is short in front, 
having solely the effect of the double- pointed corsage, 
which the belles are determined to have by some 
artifive or other, even if the fashion plates assure 
them that points are out of favor. 


A CHILD’s DREssEs.—A New York writer de- 
scribes a child’s dresses which were rather striking 
and elaborate, as they were got up regardless of ex- 
pense. One was white alpaca, with diamonds of 
crimson silk set around the edge of the skirt, triramed 
with narrow black velvet. A sleeveless sack of crim- 
son silk, with a notched edge and sharp cap, was 
worn over the dress. A second was blue, trimmed 
by black ribbon with solferino edges, or piping, and 
solferino buttons. This ribbon passed over the shoul- 
ders to the edge of the skirt, describing a tablier 
back and front. Between these, the skirt was gath- 
ered on the hips and frilled at the hem, with a head- 
ing of the gay ribbon, graduated straps of which, 
finished with solferino buttons, were set on the edge 
inside the tablier hem. A little buff ruffied skirt and 
plain waist were overdressed with a crimson peplum 
which capped the sleeve, gave a bodice to relieve the 
buff corsage, and descended in a large point back and 
front on the skirt, being only half its depth on the 
hips. 

CARRIAGE PARASOLS.—In New York charming 
new carriage parasols are composed wholly of feath- 
ers, very light and downy, and miniature in size 
compared with the large ungainly styles which were 
introduced during the past season and made all the 
more intolerable by a weight of coarse embroidery. 
Of the feather parasols, or rather sunshades, I have 
only seen a few specimens, and those were brought 
by ladies just returned from Paris. They were gen- 
erally in two colors, or rather in white with a con- 
trasting color, the most striking being a mixture of 
orange. 

FALL Bonnets.—A letter from New York says 
that fall bonnets will be smaller rather than larger, 
and worn quite on the top of the head. Two models 
just received from Paris afford some indication of the 
forthcoming styles. The first is composed of small 
shells of blue satin forming a circle in the centre of 
which is a tuft of blue feathers, a narrow rim of 
feather fringe falls over the edge. Blonde lappets 
over satin are fastened under the chin. This isa 
new original style, and is called “ distinguished.” 
The only difficulty is that the tuft looks very like 
what the children call a “‘top knot.” The second 
model consists of a diadem which surmounts the 
forehead, and is attached either to a small fanchon 
or scarf of velvet bordered with blonde, which fastens 
down under the chin or under the chignon, accord- 
ing to taste and fancy. The diadem is mounted upon 
a stiff foundation and embroidered with beads or 
edged with pendants, pearls or feather fringe. Small 





curled bands and tufts of feathers will be used very 
extensively as trimming upon the new fall and winter 
bonnets, and also for ornamenting dresses. 

Home AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A young German 
girl recently eloped from New Jersey with a gallant 
Teuton youth and $00 of her mother’s money. The 
police found the loving but unwedded couple the 
other day, just on the point of sailing for Europe, and 
all was made pleasant by a marriage in the police 
court, the parental blessing and a return home.—— 
The relatives and friends of Mr. and Mrs. B. S. 
White assembled at their residence in Andover, 
Monday, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage. They received many valuable gifts, 
among them a fine Waltham watch, cake-basket and 
napkin-rings, from the citizens of Andover, presented 
with appropriate remarks by Mr. W. F. Draper — 
The ridiculously broad collars lately in style among 
fashionable young men are now voted in bad taste, 
and the upper-ten shirt-makers of Broadway no 
longer vend them.— An Enoch Arden affair bas 
occurred in Pomfret, Conn,, with the difference that 
the Mrs. Arden went back to her first spouse, and 
the second one shot her for her inconstant constancy. 
— Broadway belles chain their parasols to their 
dainty wrists ——A Louisville belle in Paris has 
married a Polish count. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NIcroLas Niok- 
LeBY. By Charles Dickers. With Eight Ilius- 
trations, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


The “Charles Dickens Edition” of the author’s 
works, endorsed with his sign-manual fac simile. 
printed on plain type in handsome binding, each 
novel comprised in one volume, is about as desirable 
an edition as has been published in this country. It 
is of a very convenient form, handy for reading, and 
is illustrated with those splendid engravings. de- 
signed by Cruikshank, that were in the first edi- 
tions. These have not been surpassed for elegance 
of workmanship, though fasbi have changed, and 
scenes are not what they were. They are full of 
character. and livingly present. the scene they 'epict. 
The book is a very cheap edition, and no admirer of 
Dickens need deny himself its possession. 

BLEAK House. By Charles Dickens, With Original 


T'instrations, by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


The “Diamond Edition” of Dickens’s works isa 
most desirable one, attracting by its beantiful form 
and the general elegance of its workmanship. It bas 
proved, we are not surprised to learn, a complete 
success, and forms in itself a library of the most 
or tal ch ter, and one for use as well, for 
the type is very clear and distinct, and no inconven- 
ience or injury to the eyes need be feared. A better 
present could scarcely be conceived than this, or one 
which would carry more welcome with it. It will 
prove the nucleus fora library of such. Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and soon Whittier, will be added to the 
green and gold “ diamond,” and others will follow till 
it will comprehend all of our favorite authors. The 
illustrations in the present volume are very fine. 














LINEAL DESCENDANTS —According to a corre- 
spondent of a Liverpool paper, the lineal descendgnt 
of Dermot M’Morough, the last Irish king, is now 
working as a stonemason at buildings in Toxteth 
Park, in Liverpool. The undoubted representative 
of the celebrated Earl of Ulster, who flourished in 
the time of Eliz: beth, and who gave that monarch a 
good deal of trouble in Ireland, is a policeman in the 
Liverpool police force. and the grandson of one of 
the most prominent members of the Irish parlia- 
ment, who was not only distingnished as an orator 
and a beantiful lyric poet, but also for his patriotism 
and opposition to the Union, is now a barman ina 
spirit vault near the Liverpool Exchange. 





THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT.—The car-festival of 
the Juggernaut has bardly been a success this year 
in Pooree. The car isa ponderous erection, on ten 
pairs of wheels, each one ma/le of one enormous piece 
of wood. The painted block which does duty for 
Juggernaut is in a tower on the top, and the otber 
turrets are filled with priests who clang cymbals, 
strike bells, beat drun--, blow conch-shells, and infu- 
riate or amuse the people with obscene exhortations 
in a truly devilish fashion. And all this in the midst 
of a fair on the main road to Calcutta. at the entrance 
to the Christian village founded by Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward, from which native evangelists go 
forth preaching to the crowds, 





PEOPLE TO TAKE TO.—If you want firm and good 
friends, you must look fur a man without money and 
destitute of ambition for a position in society. People 
who eat with silver forks haven't got the heart of 
those who shovel in food with their knives. Gentility 
and friendship don’t go hand in han‘, for the heat 
broadcloth don’t cover the noblest sentiments or the 
best of affections. 





OuR PoRTFOLIO — Our self-binding Portfulio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 
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ONLY THIN' 


~~ 
BY ISABELLA MILLE) 
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When dark sorrow comes with ¢ 
To enshroud hope's holy shrin: 
And chill grows the ebon, starle:: 
1am thine, love, only thine; 
Thine to gem the rayless gloom 
All thy darkened heart lume. 

Ever only 


When moons of Joy, with bright - 
‘The fair stars and the sun shine, 
To illuminate life's turgid stream, 
I am thine, love, only thine; 
Thine to love, and loving, kiss, 
Thine to share lite’s wondrous |. 
Joyous, Ia 


Should Fame into a fair glory-cro 
All her brightest laurels twine, 


“Spurn thy love, this shall be th 
I'd crush the toy ‘neath my fec: 
And take Love's flowers rare a» 

Happier to 


Bid me worship at his shrine, 
Safely curtained in Love's guardl.. 
My glad heart would still be th 
‘Thine to spurn the heartless go: 
Heeding not his beck and nod, 


Should fair Beauty rear her gorg: 
Lure me with her spell divine, 
Deep within the heart that's all) 
Fairer, purer treasures shine; 
‘Treasures that will gem my life 
Light my way through gloom a 
Always to 


When the great eternal gates unt 
The throne lights of glory sh'nc 
And slow moves life's lingering, t: 
Still I ‘ll love, and still be thine 
In the courts beyond the river, 
Ruled by God's great law forev: . 
I'll be who: 
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A Story of Land and 
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BY M, T. CALDOR. 


her thiv lips in an evil sneer, and be 
umphantly. She knew very well ¥ 
to explode beneath his feet the mom. 
to the Hall. 

The whole party was somewhat on 
from Mr. James Fordyce on tbat 
His keen, glittering eye examined cr 
titul face turned calmly towards bin 
duction was given to Dora, But v 
her voice seemed to startle hin, for 
fathomable expression crowned bix 
ward he watched her with a singals 
alarm and fascination, 

Sir Jasper accompanied him on b 
Hall, in reluctant acquicrcence * 
somewhat peremptory request. T! 
had crossed the Ruymond line, Mr 
to his son. 

“ Jasper, what foolery is this? 
enough, I hope, to give that prett; 
keeping at the Terrace, encourag 
you will wake ber mistress of the u⸗ 

** You choose singular langage, + 
Miss Dora,” responded Sir Jasper, b 
will become thy wife, if any inducen 
prevail opon ber to accept the offer 
laid before ber.” 

“ Poor fool!” sneered Mr. Fordyce 
you shall not commit this folly. 1 
have done with it” 

Jasper’s eve flashed still more ang 

“1 was not aware, sir, that my wo 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONLY THINE. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
~~ 


When dark sorrow comes with gloom and blight 
To enshroud hope’s holy shrine, 
And chill grows the ebon, starless night, 
I am thine, love, only thine; 
Thine to gem the rayless gloom, 
All thy darkened heart illume. 
Ever only thine. 


When moons of joy, with bright silvery beam, 
The fair stars and the sun shine, 
To illuminate life’s turgid stream, 
I am thine, love, only thine; 
Thine to love, and loving, kiss, 
Thine to share lite’s wondrous bliss. 
Joyous, I am thine. 


Should Fame into a fair glory-crown 
All her brightest laurels twine, 
With persuasive grace these words write down: 
“Spurn thy love, this shall be thine,"’ 
I'd crush the toy ‘neath my feet, 
And take Love's flowers rare and sweet, 
Happier to be thine. 


Should Mammon, with jewels, gems and gold, 
Bid me worship at his shrine, 
Safely curtained in Love’s guardian fold, 
My glad heart would still be thine; 
Thine to spurn the heartless god; 
Heeding not his beck and nod, 
Proudly I'd be thine. 


Should fair Beauty rear her gorgeous throne, 
Lure me with her spell divine, 
Deep within the heart that’s all mine own, 
Fairer, purer treasures shine; 
Treasures that will gem my life, 
Light my way through gloom and strife, 
Always to be mine. 


When the great eternal gates unbar, 
The throne lights of glory sh‘ne, 
And slow moves life’s lingering, toil-worn car, 
Still I ‘ll love, and still be thine. 
In the courts beyond the river, 
Ruled by God's great law forever, 
I'll be wholly thine. 


OO 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IR JASPER became a constant 

visitor at the Terrace, and his at- 

tentions to Dora were too marked 
to escape notice, even from Miss 

Jane, who in a sly, quiet way 

which she knew very well how to 

assume, managed to obtain from 

Mrs, Raymond more of the girl’s 

histury than was known to any 

one beside the Raymonds. 

She went by herself to spend 
the day at the Hall, while the 
young pecple were away upon a 

' pleasure excursion, and when she 
returned, and found Sir Jasper 
playfully twisting a wreath of 
flowers in Dora’s curls, she set 

her thiv lips in an evil sneer, and her eye flashed tri- 
umphantly. She knew very well what mine was set 
to explode beneath his feet the moment he returned 
to the Halil. 

The whole party was somewhat surprised by a call 
from Mr. James Fordyce on tbat same afternoon. 
His keen, glittering eye examined critically the beau- 
tiful face turned calmly towards him when the intro- 
duction was given to Dora. But when she spoke, 
her voice seemed to startle hin:, for a swift, scarcely 
fathomable expression crossed bis tace, and after- 
ward he watched her with a singular look of mingled 
alarm and fascination. 

Sir Jasper accompanied him on his return to the 
Hall, in reluctant acquicscence with bis father’s 
somewhat peremptory request. The moment they 
had crossed the Raymond line, Mr. Fordyce turned 
to his son. 

«* Jasper, what foolery is this? You are not mad 
enough, I hope, to give that pretty beggar they are 
keeping at the Terrace, encouragement to believe 
you will make her mistress of the Hall.” 

** You choose singular language, sir, if you refer to 
Migs Dora,” responded Sir Jasper, hotly; ‘the lady 
will become my wite, if any inducement of mine can 
prevail upon her to accept the cffer I have already 
laid before her.” 

* Poor fool!”? sneered Mr. Fordyce, “ you will not, 
vou shall not commit this tolly. 1 command you to 
have done with it.” 

Jasper’s eye flashed still more angrily. 

«1 was not aware, sir, that my movements in that 








direction were responsible to any one. I have count- 
ed it a fortunate circumstance that my position was 
different from Oswald Raymond’s, so tbat I should 
not be required to consult rank or fortune in seeking 
a wife. I respect, admire, adore Dora. Iam glad 
of this opportunity to give you an understanding of 
my sentiments. I shall marry her if she will only 
accept me.” 

“If you do, you will inherit your father’s maledic- 
tion, and the curse of Heaven!” ejaculated Mr. 
Fordyce, fiercely. 

“What objection can you urge against Dora, ex- 
cept her lack of fortune?” questioned Jasper, firmly. 

** An unknown and obscure girl, picked up from 
the scum of American society, an object of charity, 
dependent upon the bounty of those Raymonds, who 
are themselves almost beggars. A pretty match for 
Sir Jasper Ayre!” answered the father, in a cold, 
jeering voice. 

Can you show me a lady that will adorn the sta- 
tion, and bear herself so royally as my beautiful Dora? 
Do you think we shall one of us ever have cause to 
blush for her if she comes to the Hall as Lady Ayre?” 
asked Jasper, his eye kindling with triumph at the 
very thought. 

“ The girl is well enough, I admit,” replied Mr. 
Fordyce; ‘‘ but I don’t fancy that even her grace and 
beauty will make amende for her obscure birth and 
low antecedents. There are too many envious tongues 
ready to snatch at any slightest hint. I tell you it 
would drive your proud spirit mad to hear the insin- 
uations which would be flung abroad, Retreat while 
there is opportunity, Jasper, for 1 swear to you this 
thing would be your ruin.” 

“I will chance it, sir,” retorted Jasper, firmly, toss- 
ing his handsome head with the same willful sparkle 
in his own dark orbs as glistened in the fierce eyes 
confronting him. ‘ 

Mr. James Fordyce ground down an oath. But 
they had already reached the Hall, and Mrs. Fordyce’s 
cold, dark face was watching them from the window. 
They passed therefore to their separate rooms with- 
out further talk. 

But Jasper was in a restless mood, and he came 
forth presently, and passed into his mother’s private 
sitting-room. She was still sitting at the window, 
just as he had seon her when he came up the avenue, 
one hand supporting her head, her eyes iar off and 
abstracted. ; 

“ How dismal you look, mother,” said Sir Jasper, 
coming to the window, and taking a reat besice her. 
‘‘ You are always weeping here alone in such adreary 
fashion. I wonder you do not follow my Aunt Ray- 
mond’s example, and have gay young company 
around you.” 

‘There are different temperaments, Jasper. Mrs. 
Raymond likes bustle and confusion. She always 
did, and that is why people wondered at her marry- 
ing a grave, shy man like Ralph Raymond. I was 
always fond of quiet and solitude.” 

* And you chose a gay. jovial person like my father. 
Truly, extremes meet! Nevertheless, dear mother, 
it never seems to me that you are happy. I wish you 
would try if young company wouldn’t lighten you. 
Do you know 1 am half afraid of you sometimes, as 
if there was some chilly barrier, some stretch of dead 
desert between us which could not be crossed?” 

Mrs. Fordyce’s face, turned still to the window, 
blanched, and a little spasm crossed the lips for-a 
moment. 

“It is so unusual,” continued Jasper, half com- 
plainingly; “a mother ought to be the one to whom 
@ young man comes freely and cheerfully with all his 
confidence.” 

“You may come in that way, Jasper,” answered 


.| she, in a very low voice. “I will hear you now. I 


surmise that you have been quarrelling with your 
father.” 

“ Yes, but it was not just that of which I was 
thinking. Mother, whatever have I done that quench- 
ed in your heart # mother’s love? You do not love 
me. I cannot remember when you did. I was think- 
ing of it, the other day, when Aunt Raymond put her 
arm around Oswald’s neck and kissed him so tender- 
ly—that I had never known a voluntary kiss from 
you. Sometimes I have almost believed my presence 
brought a chill to you, as if you saw something in 
me which repelled and angered you. And yet Ll am 
at a loss to explain it!” 

“TI would not try, Jasper,” returned Mrs. Fordyce, 
in a tremulous voice. “1am pained to learn of this 
dissatisfaction of yours. You must try to remember, 
dear boy, my peculiar temperament, my isolated, 
dreary, incomplete life. It is a subject upon which I 
cannot speak to you, to any one. If I could, I might 
show you what warm affections were chilled, what 
glad confidence thrown off contemptuously, what a 
wotul, petrifying experience mine hasbeen. I might 
win your pity for the bleeding, tortured heart mask- 
ed by an icy countenance. But I forbear. I would 
ouly solemnly declare I try, I wish to do my duty 
towards you.” 

“TI think I understand,” said Jasper, a fierce red 
fiashing over his face. ‘I know my father’s charac- 
ter. I guess how his reckless conduct, his selfishness, 
his unprincipled vanity, might sting and goad a' 
proud spirit. Forgive me that 1 have added foolish | 
reproaches to your burden, and let me help you to 
find a little happiness yet!’ 

Sir Jasper took the hand which rested lightly on 
her lap, and lifted it to his lips, a soft dew gathering | 
in his eyes. 

She looked at him wistfully, and, actuated by a 
sudden impulse bent forward, and pressed a kiss that 
was almost solemn on his forehead. 





You are less like your father than a little time back. 
You are more worthy of a pure woman’s love and 
trust.” 

* You are right!” answered Jasper, eagerly. ‘I 
see it myself. I was led away by wild companions, 
and was fast slipping into evil ways. But I am sav- 
ed now. I see all the danger I escaped. But Iam 
saved, dear mother; an angel has saved me,” 

“Anangel! I suppose you mean some fair young 
creature. I would rather you said a good girl, a no- 
ble woman. Men who name those they love as 
angels, seldom hold their love. It is like some light 
blaze which flares up high and swift, but is all burn- 
ed out in an hour,” responded Mrs, Fordyce, sadly. 

“She is beautiful and good enough for an angel. 
You will own that, mother. It is Dora.” 

“Dora? Dora what?” asked Mrs. Fordyce, 

“ Aunt Raymond’s Dora. It is odd that I can’t 
think of her other name. I do believe I. have never 
heard it. If there has been any formality, I have 
heard only Miss Dora.” 

“The young lady who came here with my sister 
Raymond when she was sick? O yes, 1 rewember. 
She was very sweet and lovely. Andso itis she who 
has won your heart?” 

She smiled pleasantly, and exerted herself to seem 
interested and cordial, but under and through all 
there was a restraint and visible effort. 

“I knew you would like her,” said Sir Jasper, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘and it is of very little consequence 
what my father thinks of her.” 

* And it was about this girl you were talking when 
youcamein? I knew you were both angry by the 
same trick you have of knitting your eyebrows. 
Then he does not approve of the young lady?” 

“It is only her lack of family and fortune that 
troubles him. But he says I cannot and shall not 
marry her. He will find that I have a willof my own 
as well as he.” 

“ You cannot marry her! Whocan prevent it?” 

“ That is what I asked him, and he repeated some 
nonserse about my incurring his malediction, and 
the curse of Heaven, if I married Dora.” 

‘« The curse of Heaven!” repeated Mrs. Fordyce, 
half rising from her chair, her pale lips working con- 
vulsively, her eyes glittering wildly; ‘‘ has he no fear 
of it himself? O, how dare he threaten others, who 
deserves 80 much himself?” 

And then she fell back again, closing her lips firm- 
ly, as if alarmed at the words which had already 
escaped her. In a moment more she added, quietly: 

*“*You may bring your Dora to me, Jasper, and if 
she ia worthy of you, I shall give you my blessing.” 

“Thank you, mother. She is hardly won yet, al- 
though I am far from being discouraged. I was 
going to tell you just how she appears, and ask you 
if you knew how to read the signs of a girl’s heart, 
that you might judge of my chance of success.” 

*] should need to see the girl herself, and watch 
her closely. I will go down to the Terrace to-mor- 
row, and judge for myself.” : 

“ Thisis very friendly in you; andI am sure it will 
be better for you. It is such a genial, pleasant 
atmosphere, their light-heartedness must be con- 
tagious.”” 

And Sir Jasper left her, feeling somewhat relieved 
and comforted. 

He welcomed his mother with a beaming smile, 
and ran out to hand her from the carriage, when 
her low pony plhaeton made its appearance in the 
avenue at the Terrace, that next afternoon. Mrs. 
Fordyce lingered a long while with Dora’s hand in 
hers, and at her final adieu, the young girl returned 
her tender kiss, and d, with a mingled smile 
and blush: ‘ 

‘You are very kind, Mrs. Fordyce. I shall cer- 
tainly come as often as you wish.” 

Sir Jasper heard with unspeakable delight, while 
Oswald sighed heavily. The former gayly announc- 
ed his intention of seeing his mother home, and took 
his seat in the pretty vehicle. 

“ Well, mother?” asked he, almost before they had 
passed the avenue gate of the Terrace. 

She smiled with a brightness quite beyond bis 





' knowledge of the grave, quiet woman who presided 


at the stately dinner-parties of the Hall. 

“She is inexpressibly charming, Jasper. My whole 
heart went out to her. No wonder my sister kept 
her in the family. How bright she must make that 
whole house.” 

* And does she care for me?” questioned Jasper, 
proceeding promptly to his own affair, 

Mrs. Fordyce turned upon him a searching eye. 

** Jasper,” she asked, wistfully, “are you sure, per- 
fectly sure of your own heart? Must you win this 
bright, innocent creature into the dreary splendor of 
Ayre Hall?” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

**I don’t understand you, mother. I told you yes- 
terday, how I loved her. Do you think it is re- 
turned?” 

* Poor Oswald! Are you to wrest. from him anoth- 
er treasure?” said Mrs. Fordyce, abstractedly. “1 
wish you did not love her, Jasper.” 

‘IT kpow he loves her. It is very easy to see it. 
But rivalry in love can be fair and honorable. I 
don’t see why you should give her to him, instead 
of to your own son,” returned Jasper, reproachfully. 
She was gazing far away upon the green stretch of 
meadow and pasture land opening from the highway, 
and did not seem tu bear a word of his speech. 

“Ifthere was any use in fretting—” she murmured. 
** Do you care more for his disappointment than for 
mine?” pursued Jasper, with some asperity; “ if so, 





“ Jasper,” said she, “you have changed of late. 


there is no use in my asking you which you think 
she favors.” 


“Tcould not decide. I can tell you when I have 
her to myself, in my own room at the Hall. You are 
not to molest her on those visits. They shall be 
sacred to me,” 

“T hope they will end in a permanent abode there. 
Has my father spoken to you about our conversation 
yesterday?” 

“No, but I have discovered that his determination 
to forbid your marrying her is strong and immovable. 
Iam at a lors to fathom the cause. At least, I do 
not suppore it is any use to hope that he will give me 
his confidence.” 

‘* Who is that man yonder, wonder? How sharp- 
ly he eyes you, mother. The insolent varlet! if he 
does not take care, this whip shall teach him his 
rudeness,” exclaimed Jasper, suddenly, pointing to 
a man leaning against a stone wall, with his eyes fix- 
ed eagerly and penetratingly upon Mrs. Fordyce. 

The lady glanced at him careleasly. 

**T do not know the person, Jasper. There is no 
occasion for your foolish rage. If it were the pretty 
Dora, it might be pardonable. Drive on quietly.” 

At the Hall gateway Sir Jasper left his mother, 
and walked slowly back to the Terrace. 

The obnoxious stranger was stillfleaning there, and 
made no movement of departure, although the 
young gentleman scowled blackly upon him. He 
smiled scornfully as Sir Jasper passed on, and 
muttered : 

“It is your day now, but wait a little, my fine gen- 
tleman, wait a little, and Jack Weston shall have a 
word to say.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. JAMES FORDYCE came gauntering carelessly 
into a picturerque group. busy with a game upon the 
grassy lawn of Raymond Terrace, and with unwort-<d 
graciousness joined in the sport, and was as merry as 
the youngest there. 

Sir Jasper watched him rather sharply, especially 
when bis attentions were lavished upon Dora, with 
that elegant, fascinating manner which he could put 
on and off like a garment. The man’s fine manners 
and handsome looks were really wonderful when one 
remembered his dissipated habits and advancing 
years. He looked like an elder brother, rather than 
the father of the young baronet, and as he lingered 
by Dora’s side, his face lighted up with a gay smile, 
talking brilliantly. Sir Jasper almost gnashed his 
teeth, to see the pleased, interested expression of the 
girl’s countenance. 

“ Does he mean to enter the lists himeelf. and win 
away from me the bride be has forbidden?” queried 
the latter, fuming with rage. 

Mr. Fordyce only smiled calmly at his son’s dis- 

fiture, and p ly, on p of curious in- 
terest in some new plant, enticed the girl from the 
rest of the party into the little conservatory in the 
rear of the house. Once there, he redoubled his ef- 
forts to win her confidence and interest. He told her 
curious stories of this and that flower. He gave her 
fairy glimpses of far-off oriental gardens, of lovely 
Florentine flower-maidens, of scenes like the very 
paradise of their great prophet in the lands of the 
white-turbaned Mussulman. 

Dora listened almust with suspended breath, and 
never moved her beautiful eyes trom his face. And 
then presently, she could not tell how it came about, 
he was talking about curivus birthmarks, and declar- 
ed he met on the Syrian desert a strange old Arab, 
who gave him a queer key by which to read the des- 
tiny of those thus stamped at birth with a mystic 
sign. 

The keen eye saw the quick start, the flush of 
deeper color, the sparkle gliuting over the girl's eye, 
and he added, laughingly: 

** If only now, Miss Dora, you bad some fairy print 
upon that peariy skin, how i could amuse you by 
reading your fortune like # veritable gipsey.” 

Dora did not smile back. She was too much under 
the spell of the wild, uncanny legend he had just re- 
lated. But she caught her breath with a little tre- 
mor of awe, and untastening the light muslin sleeve, 
pushed it up almost to the shoulder, and showed him 
a vivid crimson star glowing turth trom the white, 
smooth surface. 

lf his uncanny stories had moved her from her 
usual calm, they were not without their effect upon 
him. Mr. James Fordyce flushed purple rather than 
crimson, aud then turned deadly pale. 

Her bright eyes were fixed wistfully upon his face. 

** Read, read!” exclaimed she, imploringly. “ O, I 

have longed so feverishly to hear, all my life, and it 
is so little, so very little that 1 know.” 
The gentlewan had for a moment lost his noncha- 
lance. He bit his lip nervously, and herit.ted, while 
his eyes still gazed with a louk of horror and tear, it 
seemed, upon that tiny birthmark. 

“Is itso very sad that you are overwhelmed?” 
asked Dora, falteringly, the sweet lips trembling. 

* Jt is certainly véry strange,” wurmured he. “ It 
tells of a Jonely lite; can it bave been a desert, or a 
prison cell? There are restraining bounds which 
hewwmed you in.” 

It was a prison, yes, @ dreary prison, an island 
desolate and dreary as # desert,” answered Dora, 
mechanically, as if in response to a superior will, 

“ And tbere were jailurs. More than one,” he con- 
tinued, never lifting his eyes. 

“ Yes, two, a manand a woman, and I escaped 
from them,” she returne*, a little impatiently; “ tell 
ine something I do not know.” 

“'They believe you dead. How the waters roared 
and dashed that night. It must have been terrible!” 


+, 








“It was, but 1 came out of it into gladness and 
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freedom. But why wee Limmured there? Whose 


cruelty d d an t child to such a fate? 
Where do I belong, what is my destiny?” 

‘* A string of important questions. I dare not an- 
swer them here. I have the Arab’s chart at home; 
I must consult it, and then perhaps I will write out 
my deductions. It is singular that I have always 
found its prophecy correct.” 

Dora sighed, and ete was a mist in her eyes when 
she returned: 

“| wish I might hear it now, if indeed you have 
such marvellous power. Itis so hard to wait fora 
revelation that you have fretted and yearned for 
through slow, dragging years. O sir, you cannot 
guess the bitterness of this isolation from any tie or 
kindred. How could any one have been so pitiless 
as to leave me there!” 

Mr. James Fordyce dropped his eyes before that 
earnest, truthful gaze, and turned around. 

“ And now [ must not keep you from your young 
friends. 1 dare say they are very angry with me for 
engrossing your attention. My son I think is fling- 
ing his incense befure a new shrine. Is it Miss Wil- 
ton, or that piquant Flora? They must not trust too 
much to his flattery. He is a sad flirt, I fear, judg- 
ing by the succession of charmers to which he bends 
the knee. Why, he is coming now. Do you see him 
yonder?” 

While he spoke, Mr. Fordyce took the girl’s hand in 
his, lifted it gallantly to his lips, and added, in a 
slightly elevated tone: 

“ And so I shall come again, Miss Dora, and bring 
my little souvenir?” 

“O yes,” answered Dora, eagerly, thinking only of 
the promised revelation, ‘‘and come soon, I beg of 
you. The time will seem so long at best.” 

Jasper heard every word. He colored violently, 
bit his lip, and fixed a fierce, menacing glance upon 
his father. The latter lifted his hat politely, bowed 
again to Dora, and walked away. 

Sir Jasper began discontentedly plucking at an 
unfortunate plant, scarcely knowing if it was best to 
betray his vexation. His furtive glance towards his 
companion showed her standing with grave, wisttul 
eyes following the retreating figure. 

*‘ What has my father been saying to you, Dora, 
that he should keep you here so long?” asked he, 
presently. 

“ He has been telling me stories of his journeyings 
in the far East. How eloquent he can be, and how 
delightful it must have been to share his travels.” 

Sir Jasper drew down his lips to shut back an in- 
voluntary whistle. He knew very well Mr. James 
Fordyce had never set foot toward the East, nor in- 
deed from his native land, except once when he made 
a voyage to America. Yet the man was his father, 
and how should he expose him? So he was willing 
to change the subject, which he did somewhat ab- 
ruptly. 

“Dora,” said he, “am I any nearer receiving my 
answer? I am growing impatient. I wish I might 
take you to church to-morrow. I seem to shudder 
under a dismal foreboding that you will be snatched 
from me, unless I make sure of the prize now.” 

“ A very humble prize, Sir Jasper. Think of me, 
obscure and penniless, without kindred, and only in 
the position I now occupy by Mrs. Raymond’s benev- 
olent kindness. How can you look upon me as fit to 
come to Ayre Hall as its mistress?” ° 

·I think you are the one altogether desirable and 
lovely, who will add to the old place a new grace, a 
royal charm such as it never knew before. O Dora, 
why will you not come at once to the heart yearning 
so tenderly towards you?” 

And with this impassioned appeal, Sir Jasper 
caught her two hands, and looked up beseechingly 
into her face. 

The girl smiled slowly. How could she help it, 
when this rich, luxurious future was offered to her 
in contrast to the barren, desolate past? Shedid not 
withdraw her hands, indeed she half leaned forward 
toward him. She had been picturing her forlorn, 
friendless position, and the thought of it was still in 
her heart. She was grateful, inexpressibly grateful 
to Sir Jasper Ayre for this generous, unselfish love. 

“Sir Jasper,” said she, “indeed, indeed I do not 
wish to pain you. If Lcan say yes, I will.” 

Jasper’s face was glorified with a smile of transport. 
At that very instant came Oswald Raymond to the 
conservatory door to look for the truant party, being 
quite ignorant of the departure of Mr. Fordyce. 

The sight, lovely as it was, of those two graceful 
figures in the framework of leaf and blossom, smote 
upon the poor youth like a two-edged sword. The 
attitude and expression on either face could hardly 
be misinterpreted. Without a word, Oswald turned 
away. But his step had attracted their observation. 

A swift impulse led Jasper to hold the girl so she 
could not hide her face from him, and he read the 
dismay and pain there, as she recognized the in- 
truder. 

“Dora,” said Sir Jasper, imperiously, “ it is idle to 
deny that Oswald’s interest in you is beyond brother- 
ly affection. Do you love him in return? Is it that 
which makes you hesitate?” 

The beautiful face crimsoned, and the tears came 
to her eyes. 

“Itis hardly right to ask me, Sir Jasper, and yet 
you may as well know that I hesitate because I am 
not sure that I can conquer my love for Oswald.” 

Sir Jasper’s bands dropped away from hers, and 
with a darkening brow he strode to and fro, along 
the narrow marble walk. He paused presently 
before her, where she stood looking anxious and 
troubled. 

“So then,” he said, in a tone of bitterness, “if 








Oswald besought you as I have done, you would not 
hesitate?” 

Her eye flashed a little proudly. 

“ You are mistaken. I did not mean to hesitate. 
I declared the utter impossibility of ever giving 
consent. I would not allow his love for me to be his 
ruin. I would not repay the debt I owe his mother 
with such base ingratitude. I know very well that I 
must not listen to Oswald.” 

Jasper was still angry, but his gloomy brow 
softened. 

* At least, Dora, you are candid with me. I shall 
never fear deceit from you.” 

“No, never;” answered she, 

“ And it is impossible that you can marry Oswald. 
I see myself how ruinous it would be. With my 
uncle’s death the present income stops. He would 
be obliged to earn everything by his own exertions. 
Good heavens! what a situation for you, who were 
made to be dressed in royal robes, and decked with 
jewels.” 

**I do not think of myself,” said Dora, in a low, 
grave voice, “but of Oswald, tied down to a life of 
care and disappointment, and his mother sighing 
over the splendid career which Miss Wiliton’s fortune 
might have opened for him. It will cost very little 
for me to go without jewels,” she added, with a faint 
smile, ‘“* who have never known anything of the sort.” 

“ You shall know them well. Lady Ayre shall be 
the star and pride of the county, the petted and ad- 
mired guest in the noblest London circles. Dora, I 
am thankful to take you, even so. Give me your 
promise now, that you will marry me, when you 
have overcome your fancy for Oswald.” 

“ Does your father know of this proposal of yours? 
I fancied, from something he said, that he was in 
ignorance. Ofcourse you know I shall not accept if 
there is the slightest opposition.” 

Sir Jasper bit his lip. 

It does not concern any one, Dora, but myself. 
That is where I esteem myself so fortunate—that I 
am entirely independent. But I talked with my 
mother, and she approved.” 

* And your father?” persisted Dora, 

“ He is like all other fathers, of a mercenary spirit, 
and thinks fortune shotld mate with fortune. But 
he had not seen you then. I judge by this time your 
attractions have manifested themselves to him as far 
outweighing gold.” 

*‘ He was very kind. 1 think he pitied me,” said 
Dora, musingly. 

**T cannot see the need of such asentiment. Was 
it out of pity he was coming again?” 

She looked up bewildered by the sneer so apparent 
in the tone, and asked, hastily: 

“ Sir Jasper, do you quarrel with your father?” 

“JT am often sorely tempted to, Dora,” answered 
he; “it is a hard thing fora son to say, but 1 beg you 
to beware of that man. He fascinates like the ser- 
pent, and he has the serpent’s deadly sting. Don’t 
let me caution you in vain.” 

“Tam so grieved,” said Dora, sorrowfully, and 
paused. 

So am I. More than that, I was enraged when 
I saw him to-day casting his wily spells around you. 
Dora, Dora, louk in my mother’s face, and read the 
heavy lines of premature age and heart-chilling sor- 
row. Don’t ask about my father’s consent, the least 
you know of him the better. It is a humiliating con- 
fession, but it is right that I should have no secrets 
from you.” 

Dora’s wide, dilated eyes were fixed still upon his 
face in deep perplexity. 

* But I do not understand,” said she, “ he was so 
kind—so interested—and he promised to tell me the 
rest.” 

“ Don’t talk about it now. See there is Mrs. Ray- 
mond coming for us. We have really remained here 
an unpardonable length of time.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled pleasantly, but Dora detect- 
ed an uneasy look on her face, as she said: 

“ Come, truants, the young people are waiting for 
you. They are anxious for your opinion, Sir Jasper, 
concerning the proposed ball.” 

“Twill go at once,” said her nephew, hurrying 
forward and leaving the ladies to follow at their 
leisure. 

Mrs. Raymond laid a detaining hand on Dora’s 
arm. 

“Dora,” said she, “ what has Sir Jasper been say- 
ing to you?” 

Dora answered promptly and simply: 

“ He asked me to marry him, dear Mrs. Raymond.” 

That lady smiled, and then sighed, as she ques- 
tioned : 

“Did Oswald come here to the conservatory?” 

Dora hung her head, and blushed hotly. 

Mrs. Raymond twisted her fingers nervously in 
and out the gold chain hanging from her neck, before 
she spoke again. 

“Tam afraid Oswald is unhappy. Dora dear, can 
I make a confidant of you?” 

** You may trust me with anything.” 

‘* Yes, lam sure 1 ought. You are likea daughter 
tome. Itis so provoking that Oswald cannot look 

upon you with a brother’s affection. But, Dora, 1 
am afraid he fancies himself in love with you.” 

Dora was silent. 

* You know how dearly I love you both, and how 
earnestly I have planned and hoped for each of you. I 
think this is only a transient experience with Oswald. 
It grieves me very much to see him suffer. But how 
much better that it should be for a short time than 
that his whole life shouki be blasted by the bitter, 
blighting effects of poverty! I sincerely believe that 





you will both be happy as well as prosperous in the 





paths I have marked out for you. Dora dear, I want 
you to tell Oswald that you are to marry Sir Jasper.” 

**T have not given him an answer yet. I was not 
sure—” faltered Dora. 

“ But indeed you would be very foolish to decline. 
Why, Dora child, how could you entertain the idea 
fora moment? Think of that proud position he of- 
fers you. Why, Dora, you would be Lady Ayre.” 

“I don’t care for the title or the grandeur,”’ replied 
Dora, in a very low voice. 

** But you do not dislike Sir Jasper?” 

Aid No. ” 

** You dread opposition from the family, butI think 
my sister will be much pleased, and I am sure Mr. 
Fordyce seemed very much taken with you. Be- 
sides, Jasper is in no wise dependent upon their ap- 
proval. Aunt Jane may fret, but, dear heart, she 
must fret at something always. It might as well be 
one thing as another, and you are sure of my cordial 
approval. O Dora, you must marry Sir Jasper.” 

“You wish it so much.” 

“So very much, Arst for your sake, and then for 
Jasper’s, and finally for my own, and more than 
either, for Oswald’s. When it is settled that you are 
to marry his cousin, he will turn to Miss Wilton, and 
then I shall be happy, so happy!” 

It will be doing something for you, and more for 
Oswald, if I marry Sir Jasper?” questioned Dora, 
with suppressed excitement. 

“ Yes, it will be something for which I shall bless 
you all my days. Oswald is my only child, my all. I 
cannot endure the thought that he will be tied down 
all his life, even more gallingly than we have been. 
You know how I love you, too, dear Dora, but it 
would be a most unfortunate thing for you both, to 
think of marriage with each other. I should have 
no peace, if I thought it would happen.” 

Mrs. Raymond spoke with vehemence, her fingers 
clasping Dura’s wrist nervously with a grip which 
fairly pained her. 

The girl’s face was pale and grave almost to so- 
lemnity, but she answered, firmly: 

“ You shall not be troubled, dear Mrs. Raymond. 
I will marry Sir Jasper. You may tell Oswald so.” 

“*T would rather it should be you. He might doubt 
it from my lips. My darling Dora, I thank you a 
thousand times. I would not urge it, if I were not 


‘so sure it would make your own happiness.” 


“T will write it then,” whispered poor Dora, shrink- 
ing at the very thought of facing Oswald’s ent: 


white face of his companion. And humming a mer- 
ry air, the young baronet walked away. 

Oswald stood as if rooted to the spot. 

“The last blow!” ttered he, p tly. “He 
has taken from me now all that makes life pleas- 
ant to look upon. Was it not enough to cast me 
from rank and wealth, but he must rob me like- 
wise of the gift the wild sea gave to me? O my 
Amphritrite! are you lost to me forever?” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE news of Sir Jasper’s engagement to Dora made 
no little sensation in the vicinity, and it was rapidly 
spread throughout the town. Mr. James Fordyce 
set the red lip under his glossy moustache in the 
most savage fashion, and rode home at a pace which 
might have broken his neck, but for the steady feet 
of the faithful hunter he had mounted, when he was 
rallied by a gay comrade, at a game supper, upon 
the town gossip. 

Jasper was not there when he arrived, but Mr. 
Fordyce, fortifying himself with a bunch of cigars 
and a decanter of wine, declared he would wait for 
him, though he sat up ti: daybreak. 

Sir Jasper, coming‘ from a prol light 
ride with Dura, entered the room with a bright, 
happy face, humming softly to himself. The smile 
and song both ceased as his eye fell upon the blacke 
scowling face confronting him, but he raised his head 
boldly and haughtily. 

“ Well, sir,” said ho, 

“No, it is not well, and you know it yr retorted his 
father, his wrath in no wise appeased by the wine he 
had drank. ‘How dare you defy my authority in 
this fashion? What is this accursed rumor I hear 
from all sides? Have you dared to renew your at- 
tentions to that girl at the Terrace, after I warned 
you of my peremptory refusal of any sanction what- 
ever?” 

“T told you then I was bound by no influence 
whatever, that I should suit my own wishes, I have 
done 80,” replied Sir Jasper, firmly. 

“And you have actually proposed to her, and are 
mad enough to believe you will marry her?” 

“Exactly. And if you care for a further residence 
at Ayre Hall you will endeavor to conciliate and 
secure the good will of the future Lady Ayre. It is 
late now, and I shall retire.” And Sir Jasper made 








or reproaches; ‘‘ or perhaps Sir Jasper will tell him. * 

“ We may consider the matter settled then.” 

And Mrs. Raymond kissed the girl fondly, passed 
her arm caressingly around the slender waist, and led 
her to the house. 

She found an opportunity presently to lay her 
hand on her nephew’s shoulder, and whisper in his 
ear: 

“From the bottom of my heart, dear Jasper, I give 
you joy. Dora has confessed to me all that you suid 
to her in the conservatory.”’ 

Jasper turned quickly, his face brightening as if 
by magic. 

“She told you? Then she has made her decision?” 

“To besure? How could she help it? O Jasper, 
I hope there will be no opposition from your father. 
Indeed, indeed, but for her lack of fortune, she is the 
one, of all others, to grace and adorn the place you 
offer her.” 

“Then she has consented to marry me? WhenI 
know that, what care 1 for any opposition?” answer- 
ed Jasper, proudly. 

And he hurried away to find Dora. She was stand- 
ing alone, leaning against a vine-twined pillar, with 

hands clasped listlessly, and dreamy eyes fixed on 
vacancy. 

“Dora, Dora! you have made me the happiest 
fellow in the United Kingdom!” exclaimed Sir Jasper 
eagerly. 

She started at the sound of his voice, and a light 
shudder ran through her frame, but in a moment 
she recovered her composure, and answered with a 
slow, grave intonation of voice, somehow, as if some 
powerful will compelled the reluctant lips to speak. 

“Then you know my decision? You have spoken 
with your aunt?” 

“I have. Dora, dear Dora, I will try to deserve 
your goodness. I will make you happy if it is in the 
power of mortal man. Here is Oswald coming. 
May I tell him, Dora?” 

“Certainly. I would rather you should tell him 
than any one else.” 

Sir Jasper was in no wise unwilling. He stepped 
forward a few paces to meet his cousin, his eyes 
sparkling, his cheeks aglow. 

* Cousin Oswald,” said he, in that rich, ringing 
voice of his, ‘‘ give your congratulations to the man 
who claims to be the most fortunate individual in 
Great Britain. Dora has promised to accept the 
name and place of Lady Ayre.” 

Oswald held masterly command over himself, 
though he could not save the paling color. 

“I do congratulate you, Sir Jasper,” responded he, 
quickly; * you have indeed won a treasure beyond 
price.” 

And then he turned to Dora, and held out his 
hand. 

“And you also, dear Dora. Heaven knows that no 
one will pray more sincerely for your happiness than 
1. May all life’s richest blessings be showered upon 
you!” 

Dora dropped her hand mechanically into the out- 
stretched fingers, murmured some scarcely audible 
response, and passed hastily into the house. 

** Ishall have the grand ball now, Oswald,” said Sir 
Jasper, gayly, without another glance into the set, 





t toward the door. 

“ Don *t you know, you insolent dog, that you lack 
nearly @ year of being your own master, and that I 
am your natural guardian?” vociferated Mr. Fordyce. 

“I know that I am at liberty to make a promise of 
marriage, and that no one can hinder it. Moreover, 
1 am aware that the chief guardian over my affairs, 
wisely appointed by my grandfather, is Sir John 
Dacre. You have, to be sure, a sort of joint guardian- 
ship; but, as I said before, none of you can hinder 
my giving a promise of marriage, to be fulfilled upon 
my reaching my freedom birthday. Such a promise 
I have given Dora. I shall marry her, and notuing 
you can do or say will change my resolution.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, young man,” snarled 
Mr. Fordyce, shaking his hand wrathfully. “You 
had better save yourself a downfall, and heed my 
warning. For I swear to you, here and now, that I 
will hinder it, if it is at the very altar steps!” 

Sir Jasper clenched his hand, and then glanced 
toward the empty wine bottles. 

“Pooh! I will not reason with a man who sits 
alone at midnight over his wine. I will wait till your 
head is clear before I answer you,” he said, witha 
shrug of his shoulders; and taking a candle from the 
mantel, he walked out of the room. 

Mr. Fordyce struck his clenched fist upon the table 
until the glasses rang. 

“He had better have a care! Though I perish 
myself in the attempt, I can bring down his proud 
castle and his beautiful bride in ruins upon his own 
head. And I will do it, berore there shall be such a 
wedding. There are some things that cannot frighten 
me, but the thought of such a marriage would make 
my deathbed more horrible than anything else could. 
It shall not be. I swear it shall not be! I must con- 
jure some plan to prevent it. Curse the luck which 
sent her into their track! and curse those Raymonds, 
parents and son! My hatred of them is doubly dis- 
tilled for this entanglement with Jasper. If they 
knew—if they guessed! I must watch closely, lest 
my wife find out. Her meddling would raise mischief 
enough for me. And there is that wretch, that 
Yankee skinflint! Why has the man played such 
insane pranks, and delayed the settlement? I don’t 
make him out. Let him haveacare! I would sweep 
him out of my pathway as easily as I would brush off 
afiy. It would be more than two thousand pounds 
saved, for it would settle the question of future im- 
portunity. And I knowa fellow who would take care 
of him for twenty pounds. It were easily managed 
with such chaps. A single blow and a shove into the 
water, and who’s to guess the tipsy sailor did not 
tumble from the wharf from his own blundering? 
I’ve amind tohunt upthechap. 1 doubt very much 
if he sailed in the ‘ Little Ida,’ as he said he should, 
though I took care to make sure that the ‘ Little Ida’ 
sailed from the port. He has only half his money, or 
1 should think he had given metheslip. Butit wont 
do for me to drink any more, nor to sit up longer. 
There’s no fear but I shall need as clear a head as 
possible to steer straight in this cursed snarl.” 

He went off to his chamber, still muttering angrily, 
and with a frowning brow. 

As he passed her door his wife noiselessly unclosed 
it and looked anxiously into his face. 

“I see that something bas fretted you, James. 
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she said with a sigh. 
“Of course it is! This ridiculous marri 
wont have it, and that is the end of it!” 

“I don’t see why it need to concern y: 
will be the first Lady Ayre whose portrait w: 
ornament to the gallery. And she seems ve: 
and amiable, I don’t know why it should « 
you, in the least. Jasper might do far worse 

** What do you know about such things? | 
shan’t marry her.” 

“It has nothing to do with me,” was t 
reply, and closing the Goor again, Mrs, For: 
turned to her chamber. 





Sir Jasper was off on horseback for a deliciou 
ing canter when he descended, looking )) 
languid as any fine lady. As the young man 
return to dinner, there was no meeting 
them that day. 

Sir Jasper did not fret himself over his 


opposition, He wrote a brief statement of 
gagement, and his intention to be marrie 
feveedo:n birthday, to the other guardian, » 
allowed the matter to drop, The preparatio: 
grand county ball occupied the most of his t! 
He had glowing anticipations of the triu: 
should enjoy in seeing Dora’s beauty set 0! 
elegant toilet. Mrs. Raymond entered hea: 
his little plot to take the elite of the shire by - 
and dazzle them with the splendor of her 
A costly dress was ordered, Sir Jasper bad 
sent the family diamonds to be re-set, and 
termined to persuade, or insist, that she sho: 


them, and he was in a fever of impatience 
arrival of the eventful evening. 

Mrs. Raymond was almost as eager in her . 
tions. She enjoyed the eclat attending tl 
ments of her family now that the young 
favored them with such constant intima 
almost renewed her youth in the pleasant ⸗ 
the young people gathered around her, 1: 
without exhilaration that she emerged f) 
quiet life aud deep seclusion, and made he 
ance again in svciety, feeling herself once 
person of consequence, and an Ayre. Her }: 
so he was left in unmolested possession of th: 
made no complaint of the bustle and contusi | 
house, which, as Mrs. Raymond secretly « 
edged, was a great blessing. 

She was somewhat uneasy, it must be c: 
about her son. Not that Oswald was sulky, 
or even dull. He went-around among th: 
with a cheerful smile and ever thoughtful an 
attention, but the mother’s eye saw the fo: 
straint, the occasional weary drooping of th 
and secretly watched him when he though' 
free from all observation, and felt her own bh: | 
in apprehension at the stern gravity and 1 
woe which settled upon his face. But yet + 
forted herself with promises of the soothing 
time, and dwelt upon the gentle influence « 


little of her kindness and care, as well as , 
Sir Jasper’s ardent desires. 
The night of the ball came, and all the cov 


interest in her own gray satin and ite mx 
ornaments, but concerning Annabel’s blue « 

pearls, and a little panic of alarm lest Si: 
might find something to criticise in Dora’s « 
flew frum one dressing-room to another, a 
touch here, and shaking off a spray or flounc: 
there, interfering rather than helping, until. 
privileged old servant locked the door upo: 
her own chamber, and called attention to 
quirements of ber own toilet. 

So it was only when stiffiy conscious of b 
array she came sedately down stairs, that 
enabled to look in upon her young friends 
stood in @ pretty group before the great mir: 
drawing room. 

“© Annabel, you look like a fairy! Thos 
the valley are exquisite. Only Fanchon cou 
contrived that wreath, with its cascade o: 
lace. And your dress is like a summer clot 
claimed she, as Anvabel Wilton turned to x 
a soft flush of pink on either cheek, ber | 
gleaming with shy delight. 

“And be pleased to have a word to say 
laughed Flora Raymond, pirovetting on the 
pink satin slipper, and slaking out the trip 
pink silk flouncing which formed her dress 
me, shall I wear these sweet peas or roses in t 
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And you waited for Jasper’s coming home. 
you told the boy?” 

“Do you think I am a fool?” was his undignified 
retort. 

“It is something else then. I can read your face 
too well not to know you are very much disturbed,” 
she said with a sigh. 

**Of course it is! This ridiculous marriage. I 
wont have it, and that is the end of it!” 

“TI don’t see why it need to concern you. She 
will be the first Lady Ayre whose portrait will be an 
ornament to the gallery. And she seems very sweet 
and amiable.- I don’t know why it should coucern 
you, in the least. Jasper might do far worse.” 

** What do you know about such things? I say he 
shan’t marry her.” 

“It has nothing to do with me,” was the cold 
reply, and closing the Hoor again, Mrs. Fordyce re- 
turned to her chamber. 

Mr. Fordyce seldom rose before ten o’clock, and 
Sir Jasper was off on h back for a delici morn- 
ing canter when he descended, looking pale and 
languid as any fine lady. As the young man did not 
return to dinner, there was no meeting between 
them that day. 

Sir Jasper did not fret himself over his father’s 
opposition. He wrote a brief statement of his en- 
gagement, and his intention to be married on his 
freedo:n birthday, to the other guardia:, and then 
allowed the matter to drop. The preparations for a 
grand county ball occupied the most of his thoughts. 
He had glowing anticipations of the triumph he 
should enjoy in seeing Dora’s beauty set off by an 
elegant toilet. Mrs. Raymond entered heartily into 

his little plot to take the elite of the shire by surprise, 
and dazzle them with the splendor of her beauty. 
A costly dress was ordered, Sir Jasper had secretly 
sent the family diamonds to be re-set, and was de- 
termined to persuade, or insist, that she should wear 
them, and he was in a fever of impatience for the 
arrival of the eventful evening. 

Mrs. Raymond was almost as eager in her anticipa- 
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ments of her family now that the young baronet 
favored them with such constant intimacy, and 
almost renewed her youth in the pleasant society of 
the young people gathered around her. It was not 
without exhilaration that she emerged from her 
quiet life aud deep seclusion, and made her appear- 
ance again in suciety, feeling herself once more a 
person of consequence, and an Ayre. Her husband, 
so he was left in unmolested possession of the library, 
made no complaint of the bustle and contusion in the 
house, which, as Mrs. Raymond secretly acknowl- 
edged, was a great blessing. 

She was somewhat uneasy, it must be confessed, 
about her son. Not that Oswald was sulky, morose, 
or even dull. He went-around among the guests 
with a cheerful smile and ever thoughtful and kindly 
attention, but the mother’s eye saw the forced con- 
straint, the occasional weary drooping of the head, 
and secretly watched him when he thought himself 
tree trom all observation, and felt her own heart sink 
in apprehension at the stern gravity and mournful 
woe which settled upon his face. But yet she com- 
forted herself with promises of the soothing effect of 
time, and dwelt upon the gentle influence of sweet 
Annabel Wilton with flattering hopes. 

“If only Sir Jasper could be married before his 
majority, 1 should be sure that all would end favor- 
ably. When once Dora.is Lady Ayre, Oswald will 
speedily forget his infatuation and become aware of 
Annabel’s lovely character. Then we shall all be 
happy.” 

So Mrs. Raymond repeated to herself day after 
day, not indeed without some show of reason. Of 
Dora’s happiness she had not questioned the possi- 
bility. The poor child kept vigilant guard over 
herself, and was indeed buoyed up into a feverish 
sort of happiness by the reflection, that she hugged 
closely as if to cover the smart and pain of her 
wounded heart, that she was securing Oswald's 
future prosperity and repaying to Mrs. Raymond a 
little of her kindness and care, as well as granting 
Sir Jasper’s ardent desires. 

The night of the ball came, and all the county was 
astir with anticipation. Xr 

Mrs. Raymond in a flutter of delight, not with 
interest in her own gray satin and its modest jet 
ornaments, but concerning Annabel’s blue tulle and 
pearls, and a little panic of alarm lest Sir Jasper 
might find something to criticise in Dora’s costume, 
flew from one dressing-room to another, adding a 
touch here, and shaking off a spray or flounce of lace 
there, interfering rather than helping, until at last a 
privileged old servant locked the door upon her in 
her own chamber, and called attention to the re- 
quirements of her own toilet. 

So it was only when stiffly conscious of her party 
array she came sedately down stairs, that she was 
enabled to look in upon her young friends, as they 
stood in a pretty group before the great mirror of the 
drawing room. 

O Annabel, you look like a fairy! Those lilies of 
the valley are exquisite. Only Fanchon could have 
contrived that wreath, with its cascade of veiling 
lace. And your dress is like a summer cloud!” ex- 
claimed she, as Annabel Wilton turned to greet her, 
a soft flush of pink on either cheek, ber blue eyes 
gleaming with shy delight. 

“And be pleased to have a word to say to me,” 
laughed Flora Raymond, pirouetting on the tip of a 
pink satin slipper, and shaking out the triple row of 
pink silk flouncing which formed her dress. “ Tell 
me, shall I wear these sweet peas or roses in my hair, 
before you look at Dora?” 





tions. She enjoyed the eclat attending the move- |" 


Either will be charming in such glossy black 
coils,” answered Mrs. Raymond, holding up a spray 
against her head, and glancing admiringly at the 
bouquet of moss roses fastened at thecorsage. “ But 
why may [ not look at Dora?” 

“* Because, when you can see her you will look at 
nothing else. If it wasn’t that I like to come intoa 


| great hall in the midst of a buzz of admiration, I 


should propose that Sir Jasper kept her an hour out 
of sight, until common mortals had had a chance. I 
shall take good care, Annabel, to be out of the dazzle 
of her attractions, to save myself being set aside as 
insignificant, and I advise you to follow my example. 
There, Mrs. Raymond, look and tell us what you are 
thinking about. Somebody says Cleopatra! Zenobia! 
but Cleopatra’s beauty had wickedness in it, and 
Zenobia was baughty; and our Dora, while she looks 
more queenly than either, more royally lovely, has 
still a saint’s high sweetness. Behold, admire, and 
wonder!” 

And with a theatrical flourish of her hands, madcap 
Flora swept aside, und gave full view of the perfect 
figure, robed in sheeny satin of a pale golden tint, 
with festooning lines of foamy lace, caught here and 
there with bouquets of glossy purple pansies. Dora 
swiled softly in response to Mrs. Raymond’s involun- 
tary exclamation of delight, but there were no blushes 
on her cheek. Her complexion was purely, almost 
luminously pale, while those resplendent eyes seemed 
to hold all the fervor and warmth of her nature in 
their dark depths. She was, indeed, wondrously 
beautiful. 

““My Lady Ayre!” said Flora, dropping a low 
courtesy. ‘‘ Just picture, auntie, the sensation it will 
create when she enters the hall leaning on Sir Jas- 
per’s arm. We lesser orbs can only shine by reflected 
radiance. But tell her how absurd it is for her to 
refuse to wear any ornaments except those pansies.” 

“The costume is perfect already, but I suspect 
there will come the crowning charm,” responded the 
pleased chaperone. ‘O Dora, you can’t blame me 
now that I refused to listen to your protestations.” 

“] said it was too rich for me to wear, too costly 
for you to give. I could not criticise the beautiful 
dress, dear Mrs. Raymond,” replied Dora, gently. 

“Too costly! Can anything be too costly for the 
future Lady Ayre?” teased Flora. 

“Certainly not, in my eyes,” responded a voice 
thrilled deep with admiration and joy. 

The ladies all turned to the door. Sir Jasper’s 
glowing face of transport looked upon them, and be- 
hind him stood Oswald, deadly pale, struggling des- 
perately for composure. Both gentlemen were in 
party dress. 

Sir Jasper came forward eagerly, without a word 
or glance toward any one else, and lifted Dora’s hand 
to his lips. : 

“My beautiful, my peerless!” exclaimed he. 

Dora saw Oswald turn away abruptly, and, smitten 
to the heart with a quick comprehension of all his 
suffering and pain, could scarcely smile upon the 
joy of the successful suitor. She stood silent, falter- 
ing, embarrassed under Sir Jasper’s ardent glances 
of tender admiration. 

He carried a bronze casket in his hand, and swung 
open the lid. 

“Only one thing more, and everything is perfect, 
worthy even your peerless beauty, Dora,” said he. 
And with fingers which trembled in their eagerness 
he brought forth ornament after ornament, ablaze 
with scintillations of diamond splendor. 

“The Ayre diamonds!” exclaimed Dora, shrinking 
back as though the peerless gems had every one an 
envenomed sting. ‘Ono, Jasper! not to-night—not 
to-night!” 

“But to please me, Dora—to gratify my fondest 
desire—my p it hopes,” pleaded Jasper. 

* But it will look absurd. It is time enough when 
I have really the right to wear them. I cannot! 
indeed I cannot!” 

“ Then it will spoil all my pleasure,” said Jasper, 
hastily, with all the pettishness of a spoiled child. 
“So much depends upon the first impression you 
make in the country. All the people whom you will 
be called upon to visit when you are my wife will be 
there to-night. I long so ardently to surprise and 
dazzle them. Surely, Dora, your prudishnews is un- 
g e di ds are newly set. They are 
the same as my betrothal gift to you, and I do not 
ask you to wear the coronet, but the necklace and 
bandeau, and these bracelets, and the stomacher. 
They will finish off the royal picture you make so 
grandly—” 

“Ah! but it seems so presumptuous for me to go 
there in such array. I feel like an impostor. Leave 
me with the pansies, Jasper.” 

“You are to have the pansies too. Just let me 
fasten this bandeau across your forehead. See, I will 
not disturb a single pansy—there! And now the 
necklace. Lovely throat! see how the sparkle of the 
gems is mocked by its fuirnessand ivory gleam. And 
now your arms, my Dura. Never may they know a 
heavier fetter! Onlythese! You will not pain me so 
much as to refuse to wear them?” 

Dora looked wistfully into the handsome face, so 
full of tender pleading, and made no further effort, 
though there seemed a cold, icy ring wherever the 

jewels touched her flesh. Jasper surveyed her again 
with delighted satistaction, and triumphantly led her 
forward to the group of ladies, who had delicately 
retreated out of hearing of their conversation. 

* Now then, fair ladies, pass your jadgment. Is 
improvement possible?” 

“Do you want to kill me with envy, Sir Jasper?” 
asked Flora, with a tragical sigh. ‘“ It’s a mercy she 











is engaged, or there would be no hope for the rest of 


us. No wonder she disdained the ornaments I sug- 
gested. I think our duchess might rejoice in the 
possession of those diamonds.” 

“And I coaxed, to the best of my ability, to induce 
her to wearthem. Kind aunt of mine, we shall not 
blush for our debutante to-night.” 

Mrs. Raymond smiled back to his eager greeting, 
and they both went out together. Annabel and Flora 
followed presently, and flitted away up stairs for 
wraps and shaw] foldings from the hands of the skill- 
ful dressing-maids. 

Dora was left alone. She stood a moment, and 
then walked slowly to the great mirror, and looked 
at herself with a sad, troubled smile. Even she her- 
self was impressed by the dazzling vision—the pale, 
beautiful face—the deep, magnetic eyes—the graceful 
figure, every movement of which sent rainbow twink- 
lings from the diamonds, and soft, glossy flashes, like 
moonlight shimmer, over the satin folds of her dress. 
Was that really Dora, the poor prisoner of the distant 
island—the lonely waif who had counted herself 
friendless and forlorn? No, it was Dora on the 
island, and this was Lady Ayre. She sighed wist- 
fully. There was another identity, the only one 
which pleased her, and yet its remembrance brought 
apang. Another name which she had repeated after 
him with a thrill of blissful consciousness. O, that 
she could go back to it, and be the happy, confiding, 
untroubled girl whom Oswald had named his Am- 
phitrite! She clasped her hands, and murmured, 
unconsciously allowing the words to become audible: 

* O Oswald, Oswald! if I could only fling away these 
diamonds, these costly robes, and accept the richer 
treasures of your love! But it must not be. For 
your sake—only for your sake—is the hard necessity!” 

In answer to her bitter sigh came a quick, gasping 
breath, a hasty step crossing the floor to her side. 
Dora almost shrieked, as Oswald’s white face and 
glittering eyes confronted her. He seized both her 
hands, and peered into her eyes as if he sought to 
look down into her very soul. 

“Dora, Dora!” exclaimed he, sternly, ‘* what bitter 
farce is this? Are you wounding yourself as well as 
thrusting a deadly blow upon me? I told you how I 
loved you—that no fortune could woo my heart from 
you. It is mockery for you to believe it can be help- 
ing me for you to marry Jasper. Dora, you love me! 

By my sacred honor, I believe you love me! If it is 
so, I will win you yet. I will save you from the 
‘sacrilege of such a marriage.” 

There was the distant sound of steps on the stairs. 
Oswald pressed one passionate kiss on her cold hand, 
and darted from the room, as he had entered, by the 
French window opening into the rear veranda. 

The betrothed of Sir Jasper Ayre, standing there 
in her superb beauty, set off by the costly attire, with 
the priceless diamonds—the heirlooms of a proud old 
English family—encircling snowy arms and throat, 
on the eve of this great triumphal debut into a noble 
and aristocratic scene—this girl, who had sighed so 
desperately for one glimpse at the fairy world lying 
beyond the bleak island shore, wrung her slender 
hands, and cried out from the depths of her heart: 

O, the misery of my life! I would I could escape 
anywhere—even if it were back to my island prison!” 

For answer, there came a little pebble, thrown by a 
skillful hand through the open window, which rolled 
along the carpet to her very feet. Dora saw the 
narrow slip of paper rolled around it, stooped down, 
and with nervous fingers disengaged it, and read the 
few lines written in a coarse, unskillful hand. She 
turned ghastly pale, even to the very lips, as if frozen 
by an evil spell, and hurrying to the window stared 
wildly around her. She saw no one except the gar- 
dener, who was tying up a vine, and was so occupied 
with his work that he never raised his eyes. It did 
not occur to her to wonder why he was there at that 
unusual hour, when the sinking sun scarcely allowed 
him fitting light for his work. She spread out the 
paper, glanced at it again, and then with a deep 
shudder crumpled it up into a tiny pellet and threw 
it from the window. 

“Another threatening evil. And yet, how can it 
be? It is like a miracle. Alive! But how—and 
why here? How did he find me out? I must see 
him; yes,I mustsee him. It will be easy, I presume, 
as he says, to slip out from the ball room and speak a 
few words.” 

And here Mrs. Raymond appeared to take her to 
exhibit to her husband in the library. Dora loved 
the quiet, dreamy man, tender-hearted as a child, 
and quick in his intuitions as a woman, and she knew 
she had more to dread if once his mild gray eye was 
roused to pierce into her heart, than from all the 
others. She smiled brightly then, and turned around 
gayly, and submitted herself to his inspection with 
the apparent artless vanity of a child, to conceal the 
heavy weight of grief and foreboding resting in her 
secret heart. ° 

His face brightened as he looked upon the radiant 
young creature. 

“Ah! good wife, your coterie will hold a bright 
particular star. I wonder if Helen of Troy shone 
more resplendently. I foresee that our young kins- 
man will enjoy a double triumph.” 

“You had best recall your intention of remaining 
at home, and accompany us, to enjoy the sight your- 
self,” coaxed his wile. 

But Mr. Raymond, after kissing Dora fondly, went 
to bunt up some quaint old poet, whose description of 
bis lady love came to his mind, and that was the last 
of their claim upon his attention. And Dora escaped 
farther scrutiny, and presently the carriages came to 
the door, and they were whirled away on the some- 
what lengthy drive to the great county hall. 





Sir Jasper had his long-anticipated hour of tri- 


umph. He saw hundreds of attentive eyes turn 
swiftly, as the pompous usher shouted forth their 
names, and with Dora leaning on his arm he led his 
party to the scene of festivity. He watched the cold, 
listless gaze of curiosity brighten into surprise, ad- 
miration, delight, on aristocratic faces. He could not 





refrain of applause, wherever they moved. 

He discovered his father, elegantly dressed, in the 
gay group around a pretty belle, and flashed upon 
him one proud glance of triumph. He had been just 
@ trifle anxious for Dora. It was her first public ap- 
pearance, and a degree of embarrassment and ner- 
vousness was not unlikely, and he watched furtively 
for the first sign of it. He was inexpressibly relieved 
to find her as composed and self-possessed as in the 
little parlor at the Terrace. 

The truth was, Dora’s mind was so full of that last 
interview with Oswald, and so occupied by vague 
surmisings of the nature of the expected meeting 
with the writer of the note she had received, that the 
scene around her, novel and exciting though it might 
be, had no longer power to move. She smiled when 
any one addressed her, and answered without being 
incoherent, but all her interest was far away. 

But Sir Jasper found no fault. His cup overflowed 
when the young duke, who had just looked in a mo- 
ment to fulfil the promise of lending his noble pres- 
ence to the ball—which, by the way, was to serve 
political purposes—sought him out, and insisted upon 
a single dance with that peerless creature, who must 
certainly be the most beautiful woman in Europe. 

And Dora danced with the duke, and all the gay 
assemblage watched, admired, or envied. She was 
not so overwhelmed with her triumph, for, as the 
nobleman led her to a luxurious seat in one of the 
numerous ante-rooms, she met Oswald’s eye, and its 
mute reproach pierced her like a sword thrust. Sir 
Jasper, who could not well lose sight of the polar star 
of all his thoughts, even had he been disposed, came 
to them with-his mother on his arm. She had arrived 
late, in company with Miss Jane Ayre and a friend, 
under escort of the latter’s husband. Dora professed 
weariness, and the two gentlemen left her in the care 
of Mrs, Fordyce to rest in quiet. 

“* Jasper is very happy to-night,” observed the lat- 
ter, gently. ‘‘And no wonder, for your triumph is 
signal and indisputable. I predict a brilliant reign 
for you.” , 

“ Over what?” asked Dora, with a little quivering 
in her voice. * 

“Well, to be sure it is very little when you ask it 
in such a tone as that,” answered Mrs. Fordyce. 
“ But most young ladies consider it a grand and 
desirable realm. 1 meant, of course, that you will be 
the belle of our fashionable aristocratic society when 
you are Lady Ayre.” 

“It is so strange—so very strange!” murmured 
Dora. “I think sometimes that I shall close my eyes 
and wake to find myself back in my obscure prison.” 

“ Prison!’ ejaculated her companion, looking over 
in astonishment at the dreamy, beautiful face. 

“Then you do not know my history? I insisted 
that Mrs. Raymond should tell it all to Sir Jasper, 
and 1 inferred you knew it likewise. Let me tell it 
now—we are so quiet and secure here, even in the 
midst of bustle and gayety.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Mrs. Fordyce. 

But Mr. James Fordyce had been watching them 
sharply. He came forward now, in great apparent 
haste, and said, politely offering his arm: 

** Lady Roscoe is very anxious to see you about the 
proposed orphan fair, my dear. I have been looking 
everywhere. Miss Dora is so good, Iam sure she will 
excuse you a few moments, and her ladyship is in 
haste. I will offer my humble services to the young 
lady, or bring her a more entertaining companion.” 

His wife flashed a quick, inquiring glance into his 
face, and rose hesitatingly while she said: 

“*T will return in a moment, dear girl.” 

“And meantime, Mr. Fordyce, you may finish read- 
ing the fortune that you promised. Do you know, 
dear madam, that he has a spell for elucidating a 
person’s history from their birthmark? Mine is a 
star on my right arm, and it interested him greatly,” 
said Dora, playfully. 

‘It was not so much Dora’s words—they might 
otherwise have fallen on an inattentive ear—but it 
was the look of consternation on her husband’s face 
which startled Mrs. Fordyce. She trembled violent- 
ly, turned ghastly pale, and staring from Dora’s sur- 
prised countenance back to her husband’s guilty 
looks, she faltered : 

‘‘A star on the right arm! Great Heaven! what 
revelation is coming?” 

Mr. Fordyce recovered his wits, seized her hand, 
drew it through his arm, and almost forcibly carried 
her out into the crowd, and put ber by Lady Roscoe’s 
side, where he knew there would not be chance of 
speedy release. He hurried back to the ante-room 
to speak with Dora, but it was empty. As he was 
returning, he met Sir Jasper, looking around in 
perplexity. ⸗ 

“Where is Dora? I left her here with my mother, 
and I saw you escorting mother across the hall,” 
asked he, hastily. 

“1 left her in this ante-room only a moment since.” 

** Oswald, perhaps, has taken her in to the dancers. 
I must find ber.” 

But renewed search among all their friends gave 
no trace of the missing girl. Noone had seen her 
since she entered that ante-room. Closer scrutiny 
showed that a French window of that room opened 
into a balcony running along the outside of the great 
building. On one side a long flight of steps descended 








to the garden in the rear. A servant remembered 






fail to hear the low murmurs, which spread, like a - 
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seeing two persons descend, and wander into the 
garden, and the lady, he was sure, had a diamond 
band across her curling hair. 

Although uneasy, Sir Jasper has still no positive 
apprehensions. He went down into the gardens, 
searched them thoroughly, for they were illumined 
with colored globe-lamps, and returned, thinking he 
had missed her at the entrance. 

Oswald had been searching likewise, and had male 
careful inquiries of the servants posted in the corri- 
dors. One of them had noticed a couple of strangers 
hanging about that balcony, wrapped in cloaks. He 
had wondered at it a little, but concluded that it 
must be they were guests waiting for departure. 
Again and again the brilliant company was sifted 
through, until there was no longer any question con- 
cerning it. Dora was not there. 

As the interested party gathered together in anx- 
ious consultation, one of the servants came hurrying 
up toOswald. He held up a shred of amber satin 
with a trimming of lace and an artificial pansy still 
dangling from it. 

“Is this any clue? I found it on the shrubbery at 
the further garden gate, the one that is never used 
in public. A carriage had been fastened outside for 
a long time, for the ground is torn by pawing hoofs, 
and there are fresh wheel-tracks!’’ 

Sir Jasper turned deadly pale. Oswald sprang 
forward fiercely, as he cried: 

“Those accursed Ayre diamonds! Some one has 
taken her away by force to obtain those diamonds. 
Quick! let us hurry to set the police upon their 
track. What anguish and terror she may even now 
be suffering!” 

And in alarm and grief the party returned home, 
and Dora was among the missing still. 





CHAPTER XII. 


JacK WESTON had reached the familiar island 
shore. The Little Ida was lying off in the bay, snug- 
ly moored there for the night, before proceeding up 
the channel tothe port. His heart swelled with tri- 
umphant glee over the success of his ambitious and 
avaricious plans. Nevertheless, he had one uneasy 
consciousness of a possibility of failure. There was 
an occupant of that old cabin on the cliff, which had 
come into Jack’s possession a year and a half before, 
when Captain Fritz and his wife had left it, who 
might make an endless amount of trouble for him. 
He knew her fierce passions, her wild, untamable 
nature. What an unscrupulous enemy she could be- 
come if once her jealousy was aroused. She, so faith- 
ful and devoted while she believed his love all her 
own, who was counting the days and hours for 
his return, what a bandsome fiend it would make of 
her if she only knew. 

Jack had revolved the subject over and over all the 
voyage across the ocean, and came no nearer to solv- 
ing the problem. One thing was certain, go he must 
to that cabin for a little time, and some one else with 
him. And almost certain was it that the keen-witted 
fisher-girl would pierce beneath whatever he sought 
to blind her with. Jack set his teeth as he thought 
how easily she might ruin all the plans he had 
brought so near to splendid fruition, and how surely 
she would do it if she suspected his intentions. If 
only some friendly accident had taken her out of his 
way. But that was notso. He knewit by theeheer- 
ful light shimmering through the panes in the bleak 
little cabin up there among the rocks. 

Salome was there keeping his hearth bright in 
readiness for his coming. It was a wonder her 
watchful eye had not spied out his boat as it sped 
around the point, and that she had not come rush- 
ing down to meet him. He had taken pains to land 
ata spot secure from observation, even had not the 
evening shadows veiled the scene. He stood glower- 
ing angrily upon the light from the humble window. 
How he hated the poor creature he had taken such 
pains to win, only a year ago! She stood in his way 
now, and Jack hated her for it, although he knew no 
slave could be one half so devoted and untiring as she, 
while he gave her the feeblest show of genuine affec- 
tion. How swiftly he descends who once consents to 
a downward course! Jack Weston had been a ten- 
der-hearted man once, but now he was ready to 
gnash his teeth in rage that this poor, devoted 
creature had not died in his absence. 

** How easy it might have happened!” he muttered ; 
“asingle step from those rocks on any dark night, 
and that would have stopped any meddling with my 
plans! Humph! why mayn’t it happen yet?” 

And then suddenly he started, and even there in 
the darkness, his cheek flushed hot with a sullen 
tide. 

“I say why mayn’t it happen? And now, right 
off, just now, before I bring any one from the sloop.” 

He stood a t, lost in int ly absorbing 
thought, then exclaimed: 

** What’s the use of my shrinking? I'll either have 
to give up this thing after going so far, or I must 
take matters into my own hands. I'll go up and see 
her, and decide by that.” 

And having settled the matter in his mind, Jack 
walked hastily with great strides up the steep path- 
way of the cliff, and stood a moment at the window 
looking in 

A tall, well-proportioned girl was sitting at her 
sewing, singing a low-toned ballad, as her nimble fin- 
gers set the needle. Jack glanced over the hand- 
some though rather coarse and unintellectual fea- 
tures, and then unceremoniously entered. 

The girl gave one glance, flung down her work, 
and rushing forward, threw her arms around his 
neck, with wild sobs of joy. 








“O Jack, O Jack, you’re home again! How could 
it be I did not feelitinmy bones? And here all day 
I’ve been sitting with my heart like lead, feeling as 
if something awful was coming. And instead, it’s you 
come safe and well, safe and well! Why don’t you 
say you’re glad! Why don’t you kiss me, Jack?” 

These words were ejaculated between passionate 
caresses and little sobs of excitement, and she leaned 
back looking joyfully into his face. 

“Of course I’m glad, Salome, who wouldn’t be, I 
should like to know? And we’ve had a good passage. 
You’re well, aint you?” 

** Well? of course I am, except for fretting about 
you. O Jack, how could you keep the ‘Little Ida’ 
there so long, taking that Sicily voyage, instead of 
coming home, as you might have done; I was so 
mad with disappointment. And you didn’t write me, 
as you promised.” 

“What was the good, when you couldn’t have 
read the letters?” said Jack, with a laugh. 

* But there’s plenty below who could. Look here, 
Jack, turn your face this way, will you? Something 
has come across you, and made a change, it seems to 
me.” 

She said this in a resentfal tone. 

** Pooh!” answered Jack; “‘ what a fanciful woman. 
I’m thinking about my business. It aint just the 
thing, you know, but I steered clear of pilots, and 
left the sloop outside, while I rowed down here.” 

“To see me! O Jack! it was to see me. And here 
was Lalmost realy to believe you had forgotten to 
love me. Have you done well on this voyage, Jack?” 

“ Pretty well. I mean a good thing shall come of it,” 
answered Jack, significantly. 

Her arms were still around his neck. She hid her 
face on his shoulder as she asked, in a tender, coax- 
ing voice: 

“ And then wont you take me with you to see all 
the tine sights, and you’ll yet me a gold ring, and 
have a true marriage, wont you, Jack?” 

Jack made a feint at fondness. 

“ What a silly little puss! Are you not satisfied 
now? You are doing better than half the women 
here.” 

“T don’t know. But you are asmarter man than 
any of the others, and I would like to be a better 
woman.” 

Jack whistled. 

“T’ve gota bright red shawl for you, and some 
ear-rings; but they’re in the cabin of the ‘ Little 
Ida.’ I guess that will do for this time.” 

“ I'd rather have a ring, a real wedding-ring, Jack, 
and you may save all the other finery. I don’t care 
for that. But do sit down, and may I get you sume 
supper? You’re not going back to-night?” 

O yes. I must have the sloop up there before 
daylight. I just took a run up to see you a minute.” 

“O Jack, how glad I am you love me!” 

“ But supposing I didn’t, Salome? Supposing I’d 
found a pretty girl, since l’ve been gone?” asked he, 
assumivg a jesting tone. 

“ O, I’ve thought of that often. I think you would 
regret it as much as I,” she answered, catching 
her breath sharply. 

“Why, what difference would it make to me?” 
asked Jack, lightly. 

“I should kill her and you, and drown myself,” 
responded Salome, her bright black eyes snapping 
dangerously. ‘“ You had better leave such thoughts 
alone, for there is a tiger in me when once I am 
roused. I would pursue you to the ends of theearth, 
Ishould only eat, and drink, and breathe for the sake 
of revenge. But why do you talk of such a thing? 
Jack, you are changed somehow. Let me look into 
your eyes.” 

* Let me have a kiss from those pouting lips, rath- 
er,”’ observed Jack, with assumed gayety. ‘I say, 
Salome, how are all the fishermen down at the Cove? 
This ought to be their harvesting time.” 

“So itis. I don’t believe there’s two smacks in to- 
night. Poor old Brown has had bad luck. He’s 
broken his leg, but the rest are about the same. They 
think you are as good as a prince for riches, now you 
own the ‘ Little Ida.’ And really, Jack, I don’t see 
why you can’t—” 

**Don’t bother me to-night with teasings, Salome; 
when I get the cargo out, 1’ll think about it, and 
hear all you have to say. Now I must be off again.” 

The girl stood a moment, looking at him uneasily. 

* Jack,” said she, in a low, passionate voice, “I 
can’t make you out to-night. If you don’t care for 
me, I don’t see why you came here to-night, and 
having come, it’s queer you should go away so soon. 
If you’re playing me a trick, if you have cheated me, 
Jack Weston, the worst is your own. I can promise 
you that!” 

* Don’t let’s quarrel on our first night of meeting. 
Iam stiff and used up to-night; I watched the course 
the last two nights, and it would be a wonder if I 
didn’t fee) stupid. Good-night,Salome. I’ll be back 
to-morrow.” 

He kissed her lightly on the forehead, but she 
clung to his neck. 

* Don’t be cross with me, Jack. You are all the 
world I care about. I have noship, no business, only 
you.” ; 

The pathetic appeal of the voice did not melt Jack’s 
hardened heart. He put her away, and went out. 
She stood motionless at the threshold, just as he had 
left her. 

In a few moments she lifted her head in wild 
alarm. Jack’s voice was heard, feeble, and in ac- 
cents of pain. 

“Salome! Salome! Help! help! the cliff!” 

O horrors!” exclaimed Salome, snatching up the 





candle, and rushing out with it lifted high in air; 


‘he has fallen over the cliff. Jack, Jack, where are 
you?” 

She rushed forward in frantic haste to the very 
verge of the precipitous rocks, below which surged 
the deep, black waters. The flare of the candle in 
contrast with the darkness blinded her eyes, and as 
she stood on that dizzy perch, peering wildly down, 
a quick, stealthy step brought Jack Weston from his 
hiding-place, and his cruel, reworseless hands seized 
upon her, and thrust her down. Ouxe smothering 
cry, a deep splash, the yell of some water-fow! roost- 
ing in the rocks, startled from its sleep, and every- 
thing settled down into stillness. 

Jack Weston stood for one moment overwhelmed 
with the horror of the deed, but yet listening with 
all his faculties. No sound, no stir. It was ended 
then; no further danger from Salome’s wild, passion- 
ate nature, her jealous rage, or curious meddling. 
Jack caught his breath sharply, and ran down the 
clift around the beach to the Cove. He walked into 
the first tisherman’s cabin he reached. 

“Can you tell me where Salome has hid herself?” 
asked he, abruptly. 

“ Wall, Jack Weston! so you are home again. Sa- 
lome, why, isu’t she up in your cabin?” 

* IT can’t find her. 1 hallooed as I always do, to 
give her notice of my coming, and I was sure she an- 
swered me. But I can’t find anything of her. Thé 
cabin door was open, and I thonght sie was hiding 
to tease me, bat 1 waited so long, and no sigus of her, 
I guessed she was down here at the Cove.” 

“She hasn’t been here since morning, but maybe 
she is over to Brown’s. She heips their woman a 
good deal at her sewing.” 

“ Well, tell her I’m coming round in the morning. 
I can’t wait any longer. The ‘ Little Ida’ is outside, 
and they’re waiting for me to come.” 

I run up early and let her know. The wench 
will wish she had kept in dvors. She’s smart enough 
though, even for you, Jack Weston.” 

“Of course she is. I’m impatient enough to see 
her. Tell her I should have stayed over if I could 
have done it.” And whistling, Jack walked back 
again to the beach below the cliff, where he had 
left his boat. 

Hardened as he had grown, he could not repress a 
shudder, as he neared the spot where the great waves 
sung their hoarse refrain. What had they done with 
poor Salome? He shut his eyes, and walked away 
swiftly, half afraid an avenging ghost would rise from 
its watery shroud and confront bim. 

His boat was rocking against the shore, as if impa- 
tient tobe away. Jack Weston leaped in as he drew 
in the anchor, and seized upon the oars. He rowed 


-with nervous, desperate energy, and gained the “ Lit- 


tle Ida” once more. The moment he arrived, her 
prow was turned toward the¢hannel. The wind had 
‘been light, but now it seemed to gather force, and to 
Jack’s shrinking ears, it seemed to shout like a 
demon: 


“Ruined! ruined! Salome will have revenge!” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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MOLASSES. 

The following story is told of Josh Sears, a shrewd 
old merchant who flourished in this city in the days 
when Boston cuntrolled.most of the West India trade. 

A cargo of molasses was classified, after being land- 
éd on the pier, as sour for distilling and sweet for re- 
tail, and after the cargo was gauged by the Custom 
House official it was offered for sale. It was a fair 
average cargo, and it was offered to the jobbers, the 
price being fixed upon the hogsheads as they ran. 
Josh would often buy several hundred hogsheads, 
and re-sell to the smaller jobbers; he, of course, 
always bought them “‘ as they run;”’ but not till he 
knew exactly how they did run. 

Now every one knew that Josh Sears was a very 
shrewd buyer; but how he always managed to get 
the best retailing molasses out of a cargo without any 
sour hogsheads, passed the understanding of import- 
ers and buyers, till at last a very shrewd importer, 
whom we will call G——, had a suspicion that the 
early prowling propensities of Josh meant something 
besides exercise to get up an appetite. . 

A cargo of molasses having arrived to his consign- 
ment, he determined to watch. So, on taking his 
Position where he could see unobserved, he waited. 
Not long after, a well known individual was seen ap- 
proaching, bung-driver and broomstick in hand, ac- 
companied by two Irishmen. Said individual pro- 
ceeded to try the molasses, and upon every hogshead 


This last question was almost too much for G——’s 
gravity. 

* Bartlett’s wharf. Well, come along.” 

Arrived at the wharf, Joxh cast his eyes keenly 
along the hogsheads. There were his marks all 
right, and then he went through the form of trying 
several hogsheads at the head’ of each tier. They 
proved satisfactory. 

“Think it will ran about like this, G——?” 

I don’t know. There it is. Take it as you find it.” 

Well, I'll take these six tiers. Send up as soon 
as you can, and takeoff the guages,” and, Josh put- 
ting on his big S in chalk, they both left. 

Josh, as usual, immediately ordered up ten hogs- 
heads as asample. Well aware of this custom, G—— 
had arranged to have ten good ones sent. 

In due time they arrived, and were deposited on 
the sidewalk at the back of the store. Invitations 
were sent out to the jobbers to come and inspect. 
Everything was satisfactory; the bal was sold at 
a handsome advance; clerk was sent down to deliv- 
er; guages were taken off; bookkeeper made out the 
bill. Josh was sitting at the old desk pleasantly cal- 
culating the net profits of his dodge, when sud- 
denly his reverie was disturbed by the entrance of 
Mr. A— with: 

‘Look here, Sears, the molasses you sent me is 
sour !”* 

“ What?” 

Enter Mr. B.—“‘ The molasses is not what I bought; 
it is sour!” 

“The deuce it is!” 

Enter Mr. C., loqguitur—" sivery hogshead of that 
confounded molasses is sour!’’ 

This was too much; up jumped the irate Josh, 
and put for G——’s counting-room. G—— was in. 

“Look here, G——,” says Josh, “that molasses [ 
bought of you bas soured mighty suddenly, or else 
you have given me what I didn’t buy. I’d like to 
have it explained.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Sears. There is a peculiarity 
about this ‘South side’ molasses. If it is disturbed 
‘by rolling the hogsheads before sunrise, it inva- 
riably sours,’ and I have been thinking that perhaps 
some—” 

Josh stopped to hear no more, but slamming his 
hat fiercely over his right ear, and plunging his 
bands in his pockets, left without a word. 














@ur Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A curious Clock. 

Rev. John Wesley, in his journal, gives the follow- 
ing account of a talking clock: “‘On Monday, April 
27, 1762, being at Lurgan, in Ireland, I embraced the 
opportunity which I had desired, of talking to Mr. 
Miller, the contriver of the statue which was in Lur- 
gan when I was there before. It was the figure of 
an old man standing in a case, with a curtain drawn 
before him, over against a clock, which stood on the 
opposite sides of the room. Every. time the clock 
struck, he opened the door with one hand, drew back 
the curtain with the other, turned his head as if look- 
ing round on the company, and then said, with a 
clear, loud, articulate voice, past one, past two or 
three, and soon. But so many cane to see this (the 
like of which all allowed was not to be seen in Eu- 
rope) that Mr. Miller was in danger of being ruined, 
not having time to attend to his busines-. Soas none 
offered to purchase it or reward him for his pains, he 
took the whole machine to pieces.” 








Mausoleum. 

Artemisia, sister and wife of Mausolus, marriel her 
own brother, famous for bis personal beauty. She 
was so fond of her husband, that at his death she 
drank in her liquor his ashes after his body had been 
burned, and erected to his memory a monument, 
which, for its grandeur and magnificence, was called 
one of the seven wonders of the world. This monu- 
ment she called Mausoleum, a name which has been 
given to all ts of | splend She 
invited all the literary men of her age, and propos- 
ed rewards to him who composed the best elegiac 
panegyric upon her husband. The prize was ad- 
judged to Theopompus, 351, B. O. 





Tobacco Chewing. 
A triend furnishes us with the following bit of sta- 
tistics about chewing: “Schenectady must be either 





that proved satisfactory he placed a small private 
mark. When he had selected the quantity he want- 
ed, he ordered the Irishmen to roll them into a cer- 
tain position, and then left the wharf before any one 
was stirring. 

As svon as he was out of hearing, G—— jumped 
from his hiding-place with a laugh. ‘ Ah!” said he, 
“Thaveit. Josh, old fellow, you are done now.” 
He immediately procured a large gang of men, shift- 
ed the hogsheads, replacing them with the others, 
taking the precaution to put the private mark on, 
and leaving a few of the original private inspection 
at the head of each tier, for Josh to try. 

Shortly after returning to the counting-room, Josh 
entered, as was expected. ‘* Well, G——, what are 
you asking for Ellsworth’s cargo?” 

“ Twenty-eight cents.” 

“ Fair cargo?” 

“Yes. Do you want to buy?” 

* Tes.” 

* Go look at it now?” 








“Yes. Where is it landed?” 





a splendid market tor chewing tobacco, or is blessed 
with one patient, persevering man. I recently saw 
in a railroad saloon a ball of tin foil, taken from pa- 
pers of tobacco, that weigked 107 pounds. It was 
about seven inches in diameter, and perfectly round. 
Some idea of the amount of foil wrappers it took to 
make this ball, may be had from the fact that there are 
53 5 8 wrappers in a pound, about 5738 for the whole 
ball, At ten cents for each paper of tobacco, there 
must bave been $573 80 worth sold to make up this 
ball. Who can beat this?” 





Inflammability of thoroughly dried Wood. 

Scientitic writers inform us that wood, when con- 
tinually exposed to a very moderate heat, such as 
that of steam and hot water pipes, will, in a space of 
time varying from eight to ten years, become so in- 
flammable, that it will take tire ata temperature very 
little over that of boiling water. The wood under- 
goes a slow process of charring, and, it is said, only 
awaits the adinission of air (which it gets by shrink- 
ing and cracking) to burst out into flames. 
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LECTURE No. XXVII. 


MRS. CAUDLE RETURNS TO BER NATIVE L 
“UMM ANLY CRUELTY” OF CAUDLE, WHO Ry - 
FUSED “TO SMUGGLE A FEW THINGS” FOR |: 


“THERE, it isn’t often that I ask you toc 
thing for me, Mr. Caudle, goodness knows! and 
I do, I’m always rofased—of course. O yes! an 
but your own lawful wife. Every other bi 
aboard the boat could behave like a basband 
was left to shift for myself. To be sure, that’s 
ing new; Lalwaysam. Every other man, wor: 
be called a man, could smuggle a few things fi 
wife—but I might as well be alone in the world. 
one poor half-dozen of silk stockings could y: 
in your hat for me; and everybody else was rv 
lace, and I don’t know what. Eh? What, Mi 
dle? , What do I want with silk stockings? We 
come to something now! There wes a time 
lieve, when I had a foot—yes, and an ankle, to 
when. once a woman's married, she has not) 
the sort, of course. No, I’m not a cherub, Mr. ( 
don’t say that. I know very well what I am. 

“TI dare say now, you’d have been deligh. 
smuggle for Miss Prettyman? Silk stockings! 
her! Xou wish Miss Prettyman was in the 
Not you, Mr. Caudle; that’s only your art 
hypocrisy. A nice person, too, she’d be for the . 
it would be none the brighter for her being | 
know. And when you saw the custom-house | 
look at me as though they were piercing me th 
| what was your conduct? Shameful. You tw 

about, and fidgeted, and flushed up, as if I rea 
asmuggier.. Sol was? What had that to « 
it? It wasn’t the part of a husband, I th 
fidget in that way, and show it. You couldn't / 
Humph! And you call yourself a person of 
mind, I believe? One of the lords of the cx 
Ha! ha! couldn’t help it! 

* But I may do all I can to save the mon: 
this.is always my reward. Yes, Mr. Caudle, — 
save a great deal. How much? I shan’t tell | 
know your meanness—you'’d want to stop i 
the house allowance. No, it’s nothing to you 
} got the money from to buy so many things 
money was my own, Well, and if it was you: 
that’s nothing to do with it. No, I haven’t+ 
out of the puddings. But it’s always the won 
saves who’s despised. It’s only your fine-lad_ 
who're properly thought of. If I was to ru: 
Caudle, then you'd think something of me. 

“1 shan’t go to sleep. It’s very well for you 
no sooner in bed, than you're fast as a church , 
‘ can’t sleep in that way. It’s my mind ke 
* | awake. And after all, I do feel so happy to 
it’s very hard Lcan’t enjoy my thoughts. No, © 
think in silence! ‘There's much enjoyment in | 
be sure! I’ve no doubt now you could listen 
Prettyman—O, I don’t care, I will speak. | 
little-more than odd, I think, that she shoul: 
the jetty when the buat came in. Ha! she’ 
looking for you all the morning with a telesco 
‘no doubt—she’s bold enough for anything 
then how she sneered and giggled when she +. 
and said, ‘How fat I'd got;’ like her impuc 
think. What! Well she might? But 1 kndv 
she wanted; yes--she’d have liked to have | 
searched. Sbe langhed on purpose. 

. “I only wish I'd taken two of the dear gi 

ne. What things I could have stitched abo: 
No, I’m not ashamed of myself to make my i 

children smugglers—the more innocent they 

the better; but there you are with what 

Your principles uggin, as if it wasn’t given t. 
body by to smuggle, I'm sure of it~ 
with us. nicely I’ve cheated ‘em this day 

and velvet, and silk stockings, and other thi 

say nothing of the tumblers and decanters 

I didn’t look as if I wanted a direction, for fea 

body should break me. That's another of w! 

call your jokes; but you should keep ‘em f 

who like ’em. J don’t. ¥ 

“What have I made, after all? Vvo told y 
shall never, never know. Yes, 1 know you 
fined a hundred pounds If they'd searched m: 
never meant. that they should.” I dare : 
wouldn’t smugglé—O no, you don’t think i 
your while. You’re quite a conjurer, you are. 
Hal hatha! Whatam I laughing at? O,y 
know-—-such a Clever creature! Ha, he! W. 
I'll tell you. I knew what an unaccommoda 
imal you were, soI made you smuggle whe 
not. How? Why, when you were out at th 
got your great rough coat, and if I didn’t + 
yards of best black velvet under the lining, I’: 
ful woman! And tw see how innocent you 
when the officers walked round and roand 
was a happy moment, Caudle, to see you. 

‘* Whatdo youcall it? A shameful trick— 
of awife? I couldn't care much for you? 
didn’t prove that, by trusting you with ten 
velvet. But 1 don’t care what you say, 1’ 
everything—all but that beautiful Englir 
that I’ve forgot the name of. And if th: 
take it out of my hand, and chopped it to bi 
much dog’s-meat. Served me right? And 
so seldom buy a book! No, I don’t see how 
me right. If you can buy the same book |) 
for four shillings that peuple here have th 
dence to ask more than a guinea for—well, |: 
steal it, that’s their affair, not ours. As if t 
anything in a book to steal! 
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LECTURE No. XXVII. 


MRS. CAUDLE RETURNS TO HER NATIVE LAND.— 
“UNMANLY ORUELTY ” OF CAUDLE, WHO HAS RE- 
FUSED ‘“‘ TO SMUGGLE A FEW THINGS” FOR HER. 


‘* THERE, it isn’t often that I ask you to do any- 
thing for me, Mr. Caudle, goodness knows! and when 
I do, I’m always refused—of course. O yes! anybody 
but your own lawful wife. Every other husband 
aboard the boat could behave like a huasband—but I 
was left to shift for myself. To be sure, that’s noth- 
ing new; I[alwaysam. Every other man, worthy to 
be called a man, could smuggle a few things for his 
wife—but I might as well be alone in the world, Not 
one poor half-dozen of silk stockings could you put 
in your hat for me; and everybody else was rolled in 
lace, and I don’t know what. Eh? What, Mr. Cau- 
dle? _ What do I want with silk stockings? Well--it’s 
come to something now! There was a time, I be- 
lieve, when I had a foot—yes, and an ankle, too; but 
when. once. woman’s married, she has nothing.of 
the sort, of course. No, I’m not a cherub, Mr. Caudle; 
don’t say that.- I know very well what I am. 

“I dare say now, you’d have been delighted to 
smuggle for Miss Prettyman? Silk stockings become 
her! Yow wish Miss Prettyman was in the moon? 
Not you, Mr. Caudle; that’s only your art—your 
hypocrisy. A nice person, too, she’d be for the moon; 
it would be none the brighter for her being in it, I 
| know. And when you saw the custom-house officers 

look at mo as though they were piercing me through, 
| what was your conduct? Shameful. You twittered 
about, and fidgeted, and flushed up, as if I really was 
asmuggler.. Sol was? What had that to do with 
it? It wasn’t the part of a husband, I think, to 
fidget in that way, and show it. You couldn't help it? 
Humph! And you call yourself a person of strong 
mind, 1 believe? _ One of the lords of the creation! 
Ha! ha! couldn’t help it! 

* Bat I may do alli can to save the money, and 
this is always my reward. Yes, Mr. Caudle, I shall 
save a great deal. How much? Ishan’t tell you; I 
know your meanness—you’d want to stop it out of 
the house allowance. No, it’s nothing to you where 
Y got’ the money from to buy so many things. The 
money was my own. Well, and if it was yours first, 
that’s nothing to do with it. No, I haven’t saved it 
out of the puddings. But it’s‘always the woman who 
saves who’s despised. It’s only your fine-lady wives 
who’re properly thought of. If I was to ruin you, 
Caudle, then you’d think something of me, t 

‘*1 shan’t go to sleep. It’s very well for you who’re 
no sooner in bed, than you're fast as a church; but I 

can’t sleep in that way. It’s my mind keeps me 
awake. And after all, I do teel so happy to-night, 
it’s very hard I can’t enjoy my thoughts. No} I can’t 
think in silence! There’s much enjoyment in that, to 
be sure! I’ve no doubt now you could listen to Miss 
Prettyman—O, I don’t care, I will speak. It wasa 
little more than odd, I think, that she should be on 
the jetty when the boat came in. Ha! she’d been 
looking for you all the morning with a telescope, I’ve 
‘no doubt—she’s bold enough for ‘anything. And 
then how shesneered and giggled when she saw me, 
and said, ‘How fat I’d got;’ like her impudence, 1 
think. What! Well she might? But I know what 
she wanted; yes--she’d have liked to have had me 

hed. She 1 ighed on purpose. 

“I only wish I’d ‘taken two of the dear girls with 
me. What things I could have stitched about ’em! 
No, I’m not ashamed of myself to make.my innocent 
children smugglers—the more innocent they looked, 
the better; but there you are with what you call 
Your principles again, as if it wasn’t given to every- 
body by nature to smuggle. I’m-sure of it—it’s born 
with us. nicely I’ve cheated ’em this day. Lace, 
and velve d silk stockings, and other things,—to 
say nothing of the tumblers and decanters. No, I 
I didn’t look as if I wanted a direction, for fear some- 
body should break me. That's another of what you 
call your jukes; but you should keep ’em for those 
who like’em. J don’t. 

“What have I made, after all? I’ve told you—you 
shall never, never know. Yes, J know you'd been 
fined a hundred pounds if they’d searched me; but I 
never meant. that. they should. I dare say you 
wouldn't smuggle—O no, you don’t think it worth 









Ha! halha! Whatam I laughing at? O, you little 
know—such a clever creature! Ha, ha! Well, now, 
Pll tell you. I knew what an unaccommodating an- 
imal you were, soI made you smuggle whether or 
not. How? Why, when you were out at the cafe, I 
got your great rough coat, and if I didn’t stich ten 
yards of best black velvet under the lining, I’m a sin- 
ful woman! And to see how innocent you looked 
when the officers walked round and round you! It 
was a happy moment, Caudle, to see you. 

** Whatdo youcall it? A shameful trick—wnworthy 
of awife? I couldn't care much for you? As if I 
didn’t prove that, by trusting you with ten yards of 
velvet. But I don’t care what you say, I’ve saved 
everything—all bit that beautiful English novel, 
that I’ve forgot the name of. And if they didn’t 
take it out of my hand, and chopped it to bits like so 
much dog’s-meat. Served me right? And when 1 
so seldom buy a book! No, I don’t see how it served 
me right. If you can buy the same book in France 
for four shillings that people here have the impu- 
dence to ask more than a guinea for—well, if they do 
steal it, that’s their affair, not ours. As if there was 
anything in a book to steal! 





your while. You’re quite a conjurer, you are, Caudle.. 





“And now, Candle, when are you going home? 
What? Our time isn’t up? That’s nothing to do 
with it. If we even lose a week’s lodging—and we 
mayn’t do that—we shall save it again in living. But 
you’re such aman! Your home’s the last place with 
you. I’m sureI don’t get a wink of a night, think- 
ing what may happen. Three fires last week; and 
any one might as well have been at our house as not. 
No—they mightn’t? Well, you know what I mean— 
but you’re such a man! 

“I’m sure, too, we’ve had quite enough of this 
place. But there’s no keeping you out of the libra- 
ries, Caudle. You're getting quitea gambler. And 
I don’t think it’s a nice example to set to your chil- 
dren, raffling as you do for French clocks and I don’t 
know what. But that’s not the worst; you never 
win anything. O,I forgot. Yes: a needle-case, that 
under my nose you gave to Miss Prettyman. A nice 
thing for a married man to make presents—and to 
such a creature as that, too. A needle-cuse! I won- 
der whenever she has a needle in her hand! 

“IT know I shall feel ill with anxiety, if I stop here. 
Nobody left in the house but that Mrs. Closepeg. 
And she is such astupid woman. It was only last 
night that I dreamed I saw our cat quite a skeleton, 
and the canary stiff on its back at the bottom of the 
cage. You know, Caudle, I’m never happy when I’m 
away from home; and yet you will stay here. No, 
home’s my comfort; I never want to stir over the 
threshold, and you knowit. If thieves were to break 
in, what could that Mrs. Closepeg do against ’em? 
And so, Caudle, you’ll go home on Saturday? Our 
dear—dear home! On Saturday, Caudle?” 

** What I answered,” says Caudle, ‘I forget; but 
I know that on the Saturday, we were once again 
shipped on board the Red Rover.” 





TREATMENT OF HAY-FEVER. 


With respect to the efforts of medical treatment, 
about which nearly every writer on hay-fever appears 
doubttul, Dr. Smith sees no reason for thinking that 
the symptoms may not be generally very much miti- 
gated. He believes that, except in cases where the 
predisposition is strangly marked, or where the affec- 
tion has been allowed to get too complete @ hold upon 
the system, caretul avoidance of the exciting causes, 
and judici treat t, will 1 in eradicating 
the disorder, or at all events, reduce the attacks to a 
minimum, whether as regards their severity or their 
duration. In treating hay-fever, as in treating other 
affections, it is worse than useless to attempt to find 
a specitic remedy for all cases, or to treat all by the 
same medicines, The treatment may be divided into 
two parts; viz., the prophylactic, and the curative or 
palliative. The former will consist chiefly in the 
avoidance of the exciting causes of the disorder, such 
as the aroma of ripe grass or newly-made hay and of 
strong-smelling flowers, etc.; protection from the 
heat of the sun, especially about mid-day, and only a 
moderate amount of out-door exercise. Removal to 
the seaside is ti found beneficial jally 
in those cases in which the febrile or asthmatic symp- 
toms predominate. When the affection has actually 
made its appearance, warm fomentations, with either 
water or decoction of poppies, will relieve the swell- 
ing, pain, and irritation of the conjunctive and eye- 
lids. Glycerine or cold cream should be applied occa- 
sionally to the interior of the nostrils by means of a 
camel-hair brush or a feather. The frequent inhala- 
tion of the steam of hot water (either simple or 
medicated), and of different sedatives, in the form of 
atomized fluid or spray, will be found valuable in 
relieving the unpleasant tickling sensation felt in the 
mucous membtane of the nasal and other air passages. 
Small pieces of ice, dissolved at frequent intervals in 
the patient’s mouth, often avail more than anything 
else in obviating the heat, dryness and tickling sen- 
sation felt in the roof of the mouth, the palate and 
fauces. The following remedies are the best for 
internal administration; lobelia, in full doses of the 
tincture, three or four times a day; the preparations 
of opium, especially the tinct. co.; and the other 
principal sedatives and antispasmodics. Tobacco- 
smoking ti effects d in diminishing 
the severity of the paroxysms. Bromide of potas- 
sium, or of ammoniun, in five or ten grains, or even 
larger doses, according to the age of the patient 
and the intensity of symptoms, given in infusion of 
quassia or gentian, will prove efficacious in cases 
where the irritability of faucial or bronchial is ex- 
treme. When the patient’s constitution requires 
invigorating treatment, quinine, quassia, and gen- 
tian, or the preparations of iron, zinc and arsenic, 
and other mineral tonics, may be administered. In all 
cases it will be found judicious to prescribe an occa- 
sional saline cooling aperient. Lowering depletives 
must be carefully shunned. The diet should consist 
of nutritious, easily-digested food, with pale ale, 
sherry, or claret at lunch and dinner. All vegetables, 
excepting potatoes or salads, should be avvided, as 
well as tea, fur which coffee, cocoa, or chocolate may 
be substituted. 














A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION.—A good story is 
told of two young ladies who were visiting some 
friends in the eastern part of Maine. One day a 
young gent took them out to ride. Of course they 
must make a display of their rural knowledge, dis- 
cussing volubly upon various objects as they rode 
along. Coming in sight of a field in which some 
grain was bunched up and covered with hay caps, 
one exclaimed: “O, what a funny graveyard!” 
to which the other responded: “O, you fool, that’s 
nothing but a flock of sheep!” 








[We shall be J pleased to ‘receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 
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St. Andrew's Chapter | ie, eae i 
St. Paul's Chapte ae Aw 
Council Royal and Select Masters - 


Last 
Boston Encampment - - + 34W 
De Molay Encampment- - - - 4thW 


St. Bernard Encampment - 1s 

Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., March, June 

Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. 

Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. 

The above bodies meet at Masonic Temple, corner of 
Tremont and Boylston streets. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 
Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - +» 3d Thursday. 





Baalbec, East Boston 7 a's Ist Tuesday. 
Hamma tt, East Boston - - = 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston - - Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - - 8d Wednesday. 
Robert Lash, Chelsea - ¥ 4th Wednesday, 
Washington, Roxbury - Thursday on or before F. M. 
King Solomon’ s, Charlestown - 2nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown o = - 4th Wednesday. 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - - = Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, Rast Cambridge - 3d Monday. 
Hiram, West Cambridge Thursday ¢ on or before F. M. 





Union, Dorchester -  - Tuesday on or before F. M. 


Jobn Abbot, Somerville - - - = _Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, = ~enged ae ee Ist Thursday, 
Wyoming, Melro: 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford “Thursday on or ae F. M. 
Bethesda, Brighto Ist ee 
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Monitor, Waltham ee Monday en es before F. M. 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - - + Wednesday. 
St. John’s Chapter. East Boston — - lay. 





Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea ° 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston - 2nd Monday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford hu A 
Connell R. and S. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
Chelsea - - Is — 2 











NATIONAL MASONRY. 

A friend from Pennsylvania tells us of a reviving 
interest in Masonry in that State. It is growing in 
spite of the lack of inherent attraction—the work be- 
ing confined to simple lecturing, and all the dramatic 
presentment omitted. This suggests the wish that 
there were a United States Grand Lodge, through 
which the work might be harmonized, as in England 
and other European countries. As at present each 
State controls its own work. Its ritual and process 
may be different from that of any other State, but 
there is no remedy. And there are important differ- 
ences. Even with the close proximity of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, visitors are struck 
with many points of dissimilarity, which a bar- 
monious and universal system would remedy. The 
success of Masonry in England, and the generous 
fruits that have proceeded from it, are the results of 
this universality. There are three Grand Lodges in 
Great Britain—one for London, the others for Scot- 
land and Ireland. The former is composed of a 
Grand Master and his Deputy, all the Past Grand 
Masters and Provincial Grand Masters, all the officers 
of the Grand Lodge, and all the Past and Active 
Masters. In it resides the legislative and judiciary 
power for jurisdiction of England and the British 
colonies. A general committee, composed of twenty- 
four Masters of Lodges, a Lecturer, and the Grand 
Master and his Deputy, exercise the administrative 
and executive power. The decisions are made by a 
majority of votes. Under the Grand Lodge of Lon- 
don there are 63 Provincial Grand Lodges, of which 
42 are in the counties of England, and 21 elsewhere 
jp the British possessions. Under these there are 989 
operative Lodges, thus reported: 491 in the counties, 
154 in London, 143 in British America, 20 in Africa, 
87 in Asia, 83 in Oceanica, and 14 in other countries. 
The machinery of this vast system works admirably, 
and no confusion prevails. Masonry being national, 
it becomes @ power for good—strong in charity, and 

ising a whol moral influence everywhere. 
Uniformity of work means uniformity of charity, and 
a branch of the Order in Northumberland or Wales, 
in England, feels its obligations to help those of the 
counties the farthest from them, as strongly as though 
they were of their own vicinity. [This, by the way, 
is the feeling we hope to see inspire every Massa- 
chusetts Mason with regard to his duty in the present 
hour, when the great work of completing the Tem- 
ple, by paying for it, ison the tapis.] We care not to 
commend this English system for adoption, becausea 
better may be devised. Neither would we have State 
institutions merged entirely in a General Grand 
Lodge but that some power is needed—like that of 
the Federal Government towards the States, as it 
was intended to be—to act as a regulator and har- 
monizer, cannot be doubted. The Odd Fellows have 
such an institution, and great benefit is found in it in 
bringing that Fraternity into closer and more inti- 
mate relationship towards each other, and in estab- 
lishing rules that are equally felt in every town in 
the land where its Lodges exist. The jealous owners 
of some of the Grand Lodges may object to any 
change from a fear lest their power may be curtailed ; 
but they would have the matter in their own hands, 
and limit its jurisdiction to the simplest premises 
they chose. We simply throw out the regret as a 
hint, suggested by our Pennsylvania friend’s\report, 











and leave it to the alembic of other minds for com- 
pletion. The necessity isso evident to us that we 
commend it with confidencs to the consideration of 
the Craft. It is time that the jealousies of other days 
should be merged into an’ effort for the general good 
of the Order, in the light of the present, and through 
the means hinted at, could it be accomplished. We 
have mentioned New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
Masonry in connection. They never would harmon- 
ize, though nearly co existent, receiving their char- 
ters from different sources. The proud neck of New 
Hampshire never would bend, and the regular sum- 
monses of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts were 
disregarded, even before New Hampshire charter 
was p dfrom England. There is no inharmony 
of feeling now, and there could be none if brought to- 
gether under salutary general laws. 

Another idea occurs: through a United States 
Grand Lodge the Order here could form relations with 
that of the old world that would be of great recipro- 
cal advantage. A better understanding of the old 
traditions and landmarks could be had, and a new 
interest excited that would lead the Order up to a 
higher plane than that where we consent to let it re- 





main. With living energy pent up in it, it remains’ 


supine for the want of a developing power; and lim- 
ited to the selfish view of narrow State lines, there 
can be no grandeur or breadth of action. 








**MASON MARKS.” 

They ‘re traced in lines on the Parthenon, 
Inscribed by the subtle Greek, 

And Roman legions have carved them on 
Walls, roads and arches antique; 

Long ere the Goth, with vandal hand, 
Gave scope to his envy dark, 

The saviour craft in many a land 
Had graven its Mason Mark. 

The obelisks old, and the Pyramids, 
Around with mystery clings 

The hieroglyphs on the coffin lids 
Of weird Egyptian kings; 

Carthage, Syria, Pompeii, 
Baried, and strong, and stark, 

Have marble records that will not die— 
Their primitive Mason Mark. 


Upon column, and frieze, and capital, 
In the eye of the chaste volute, 

On Scotia’s curve, or on astragal, 
Or in Tryglyphs channel acute, 

Cut somewhere on the entablature, 
And oft like a sudden spark, 

Flashing a light on a date obscure, 
Shines many a Mason Mark. 

These craftsmen old had a gentle —— 
‘That nothing could e’er destroy ; 

With a love of their art that nothing cou!'d dim, 
They toiled with a chronic joy. 

Nothing was too complex to essay, 
In aught they dared to embark, 

They triumphed on many an Appian Way, 
Where they've left their Mason Mark. 

Crossing the Alps, like Hannibal, 
Or skirting the Pyrenees, 

On peak and plain, in crypt and cell, 
On foot or on bandaged knees; 

From Tiber to Danube, from Rhine to Seine, 
They needed no “ letters of marque ;*" 

Their art was their passport in France and Spain, 
And in Britain their Mason Mark. 

The monolith gray and Druid’s chair, 
The pillared towers of the Gael 

In Ogham occult their age they bear, 
That time can only reveal. 

Live on, old monuments of the past, 
Our beacons through ages dark, 

In primal wajesty still you ‘ll last, 
Endeared by each Mason Mark. 





THE WORK BEFORE US. 

The Masonic vacation is over—the sound of the 
gavel is heard, and once more we find that there is 
work before us. Now we cannot remain idle if we 
would. The expenses of Lodges, Chapters and En- 
campments have increased to so fearful an extent, 
since we have taken possession of the New Temple, 
that we must move along, or be swamped for the 
want of funds to pay the current expenses. As for 
hoarding money or investing it, such a thing is out 
of the question. There will be none for the forming 
of snug little capitals to fall back on, when labor is 
dull, and such a thing as charity will be unknown, 
unless individual Masons put their hands in their 
pockets. This being the case, we must not let am- 
bition get the best of our discretion. Candidates for 
Masonic honors must be scrutinized in the most 
thorough manner, and even if a Lodge is short of 
funds, do not let it be an inducement to depart from 
the old landmarks for the purpose of seeking an in- 
crease of members. Better suffer poverty than 
solicit charity from the outside world, or ask men to 
juin the brotherhood. 





PRESENTATION OF A PORTRAIT.—At the regular 
September communication of Mount Lebanon Lodge, 
the bers were pr ted with an excellent por- 
trait of Worshipfal Past Master Thomas Waterman, 
Secretary of the Lodge. It was painted by Darius 
Cobb, and is called an excellent likeness of our ver- 
erable and worthy brother, who has served Mount 
Lebanon Lodge as secretary for so many years. Bro. 
Waterman was made a Mason in Franklin Lodge, 
Hanover, N. H., in 1812, and joined Mount Lebanon 
Lodge, Boston, in 1819. He filled all the minor offices, 
and the Master’s chair for two years, and in 1831 was 
elected secretary, which office he has held ever since, 
Worshipful Past Master Join L. Stevenson made the 








presentation speech, and was happy in his remarks. 
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EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 


I send thee but a simple gift, 
A little bunch of dry, crisp flowers, 

Still rainbow-colored, though ‘tis long 
Since sunshine fed them, or the showers. 


Mere phantoms of those thoughts of love, 
Whose fiying seeds from Eden blew; 
God's hand in pity sent them forth, 
If Talmud legends are but true. 


Dear, promise me that, when I 'm dead, 
You ‘ll press within my clay-cold hand 
The same bright everlasting flowers; 
I'll bear them through the Silent Land. 


I shall not need remembrances 
Of thee, my own; but still I "ll keep 
These always with me through the dim, 
Sad shadow of Death's long, long sleep. 


Dark waters, in thy blackest gulf— 
Dark valley, in thy ghastliest cleft, 

I'll guard these flowers, the types of love, 
Though nothing but these flowers be left. 


Come flame and torture for my sins, 
Or Mercy ope the golden portal, 

Still, still I ll grasp those changeless flowers, 
To prove my boundless love immortal. 





. (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“OTHER FOLKS.” 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


“T wish we could ever have anything like other 
folks!” frowningly exclaimed Martin Leydon, as he 
entered his house one pleasant summer noon, and 
began to emphatically adjust the few articles of fur- 
niture which the innocent sport of his children had 
disordered. 

“ What is the matter now?” asked his wife, emerg- 
ing from the pantry, where her weary hands had just 
finished the preparations for dinner. 

“ Matter!’ echoed Leydon, with his brows still con- 
tracted, while the children, with their merriment 
subdued by his look and tone, shrank into the room 
beyund; “ these young ones have turned everything 
here upside down. The washing, which should have 
been done the first of the week, has only just been 
hang out, and—I declare, Lucy Leydon, you haven’t 
got your hair combed yet. O, what a house this is 
for a man to enter after working all the morning like 
a slave. Disorder, dirty children, and 9 wife that 
hasn’t pride enough to keep herself looking decent. 
Well, well—put the dinner on the table; there’s no 
use, a8 I’ve said a hundred times, in my hoping to 
ever have things like other folks.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Lucy had turned 
away from him to attend to some baking that was in 
the oven. As she drew out the delicately browned 
cake and pastry, her lip gave a single convulsive 
quiver, a tear rolled slowly down her white face, and 
fell in a great widening drop upon the shining hearth ; 
then, in a moment, her mouth eompressed itself, her 
eyes flashed, and a bright red began to burn in her 
pale cheeks, as she faced him, setting a loaf of snowy 
bread upon the table. 

“ Other folks’? Her voice had an indignant ring. 
I should like to know, Martin Leydon, what man of 
your means has a more comfortable home? There’s 
nothing here to-day that a reasonable person would 
ever think of complaining about. O,” and her voice 
became bitter, “it’s a credit to you, isn’t it, to come 
home here to a good dinner, clean house and happy 
children, and tind fault because a few things have got 
disordered, and your wife has found no time in her 
morning’s hard work to dress herself like a lady.” 

Leydon winced a little; but he said, stoutly: 

* You asked me what man of my means was more 
fortunate about home comforts? Why, good heav- 
ens, 1 could name a dozen. For instance, there’s 
Fred Ryther—don’t get a cent more salary than I, 
and I’m positive keeps no servant, yet, when I’ve 
been there to dinner, his house looked like wax-work, 
and his wife and children as tasty and neat. Then 
just consider the time Mrs. Ryther tinds to visit. I 
declare I never saw that woman but what she looked 
in her dress and manner, as bright and shining as 
her husband’s shirt-bosoms. I wish I could see 
you that way, Lucy. It would besuch a treat, after 
coming home here, as I always bave done, to hear 
you sigh and look as though your lot was really a 
hard one.” 

“A hard lot,” echoed his wife, her voice unsteady; 
* ask any person with humane feelings, if, with all 
my duties, itcan be an easyone. Yet I should be 
cheerful amid them all, if you were not forever hold- 
ing up to me as examples people of whose inner life 
you know nothing. No endeavor of mine ever wins 
from you a word of praise; and this is because it is 
not the effort of some other person. The very things 
which you condemn here, if you saw them existing 

in other folks’ houses, you would readily commend 
and approve.” 

“And you mean to imply that it is my imagination 
that makes beauty and order elsewhere seem 80 
superior to our arrangements,” said Leydon, in a 
nettled tone, and he carved furiously away at the 
joint of meat befure him. 

* Yes, 1 do!” maintained Lucy, firmly; “it’s the 
charm which an object, being associated with other 
folks contains for you, that blinds }ou to the worth of 
those nearest to you in the world; anu it is that same 
hallucination which makes your own home seem to 
yuu poor and insufficient!” 





% ** It isn’t sol” declared Martin, almost fiercely ; “ it 





is because there is superior merit in the things and 
people I praise. I know that the order and pleasant- 
ness I’ve noticed at Fred Ryther’s house isn’t discon- 
tinued when my back is turned.” 

“ Then how is it,”’ said Lucy, looking at him, search- 
ingly, “ that Mr. Ryther looks so harassed and sad? 
and why, when he dined here a month ago, did he 
commend things in a way that led me to believe that 
he was a stranger to such privileges?” 

“ He only did that from common politeness,” ex- 
plained Leydon, looking at her pityingly; ‘‘ and as to 
his looks, I suppose that Ryther never enjoys very 
good health.” 


Lucy did not reply; but brushing back the bitter | * 


tears that wanted to come, she commenced with un- 
steady hands, to wait upon the three little ones, who, 
casting timid glances at their irritated father, silently 
arranged themselves around the table. Beautiful 
children they were, with skins pure pink and white, 
while the gold and blué and crimson of a perfect sun- 
set was imaged in their hair, and eyes, and tiny 
mouths. What matter, then, if the impress of the 
cherished dirt-pie was traceable on the small frock, 
or a shoe rested untied on the plump, rosy foot? 
Pure, merry and beautiful, they were such children 
as ought by their intercourse with us, to warm and 
simplify, and ennoble our hearts, sunning out all 
sordid, unhallowed thoughts, and leaving in their 
place longings for that full, free, unmercenary happi- 
ness, that with its season, wakes to life in every little 
child. 

it cannot be denied that there were times when 
Martin Leydon, in the midst of their caresses and 
musical laughter, acknowledged all this. But on 
those occasions, when their merry rudeness created 
the disorder so averse to his particular tastes, he felt 
a transient dislike to them, and unfavorably com- 
pared them to other folks’ children. He loved his 
wife, too, and in her sickness was always a tender 
and solicitous nurse, but otherwise failed to consider 
what a hard task it was for her alone to keep the 
domestic wheel moving. He supposed her lot easy, 
and that, if inclined, she could have her household 
arrangements as perfect as other folks’ seemed. 
Neither was he conscious that he never had to wait 
for a meal; that his house was generally clean, and 
the clothes of himself and family always punctually 
mended; and therefore he did not scruple to com- 
plain and scold, and turn the harmony of home into 
discord. 

To-day, as Lucy, without tasting her dinner, arose 
from the table and silently left the room, he put on 
his hat and strode out of the house, slamming the 
doors with a force that made the children cling to 
each other in fear. From her chamber window Lucy 
saw him pass down the street and out of sight; then 
she leaned over the bedside and’ gi i through 
falling tears: 

“ O my God, how long shall we be so miserable? 
How long will he underrate all my strivings for him 
and his home? It might be as peaceful and happy a 
one as ever mortal enjoyed, if he would only discard 
tuis strange opinion which he cherishes, in spite of 
reason and truth. Well, Heaven help all those who 
are so under its influence as to feel positive that merit 
only exists outside of home!” 

When Martin Leydon sat down to his supper that 
night, his manner showed, though he remaiued silent, | 
that the fretful discontent which had made himself 
and family wretched at noon, had not left his mind; ' 
for he replied to his children’s requests fur food by 
helping them with such abrupt torce as to silence and 
frighten them from making a repetition of their 
wants. And whenever his eye fell upon his wife's 
troubled, weary face, he compressed his lips harder 
and contracted his brows in a deeper trown; “ for,” 
thought he to himself, “ that’s always the way with ; 
her when I point out her faults; instead of acknowl- 
edging and correcting them she must sulk and fret.” 
Then the vision of Fred Ryther’s wife rose before 
him, as he had always seen ber, smiling, sociable and 
gay, making him exclaim, bitterly, as he leit the: 
house, “O, if I only had such a wife and home &s 
he has, no disorder or peevish face there to harass 
him as he returns after his hard work, no one should 
ever hear a complaint trom me. If Mrs. Ryther kept 
a servant, the comparison between hers and Lucy’s 
household management wouldn’t mortify and dis- 
courage me halt so much; but she doesn’t, and has 
no greater strength than Lucy would possess, if, in- 
stead of leading such a listless life, she would be more 
active in the endeavor to have things like other folks. 
There;” and Leydon paused suddenly in his abstract- 
ed pacing in the dooryard ; “‘ I believe I will call down 
to Ryther’s and get him to take asail with me up the 
river. I’d ask Lucy to go,” and his tone softened a 
little, “‘ if we hadn’t had this trouble to-day, for 1 love 
her, after all, yet will never yield to her ®n the sub- 
ject of her neglectfulness, for 1 know that I’m in the 
right about it.” 

The house of his friend was a long distance from 
his own, and consequently the twilight had grown ; 
into dusk before he reached it, As he was passing | 
up the dooryard a trio of children with begrimed | 
faces and garments came rushing boisterously from | 
the open doorway on to the walk, where, after a: 
series of shrill contentions as to who should be allowed 
the favored place in their proposed game, they sep- 
arated and commenced a furious circuit of the groand 
around the house. Martin Leydon stood astonished, 
for he could hardly realize that these dirty, whoop- 
ing young savages were the same children that had 

twice sat, in all the primness of neat apparel and 














good behaviour, beside him at that very table, whose 


perfect cleanliness and tempting food he had ever | 


dren were, with the Ryther features standing out as 
prominently through the dirt and molasses as they 
did through the shine of soap and water on his pre- 
vious visits. 

“ Very likely their mother is sick,” mused Leydon, 
after his surprise had lessened ; ‘‘ fur such a neat wo- 
man as she is wouldn’t allow them to look this way.” 

Then, as one of the children looked at him sudden- 
ly from behind a corner and vanished, he cried out: 

* Look here, bub, is your father at home?” 

* Yes, he is,” replied the boy, loudly, again appear- 
ing in sight; “and if you'll go ahead into the room 
where that light is, I'll call him.” 

Martin complied; and seating himself on a lounge, 
waited for his friend to appear. While he was thus 
occupied Martin became conscious that everything in 
the room typitied the app of the children, who 
were now waking the street hideous with their noise. 
The lounge and chairs that had been new and tasty 
on his last call there, were now torn and scratched, 
and the repository, as was the carpet beneath them, 
of sundry bits of half-eaten bread, pieand fruit. The 
lamp flame was enclosed if a chimney of midnight 
blackness, and the windows and looking-glass reposed 
under a@ coating of grease aud fly-specks that almost 
made them useless. In fact, the only decent arti- 
cles in the room were the books that rested under 
lock and key in the secretary. ‘‘ Mrs. Ryther must 
certainly be sick,” again declared Martin, whoshrank 
from a thought that began to intrude itself in his 
mind, that perhaps this woman, whom he had sup- 
posed a paragon of neatness, might not be so, after all. 

Nearly twenty minutes had passed, when Mr. Ry- 
ther; still continuing invisible, Leydon concluded that 
the boy had left the yard with the other children, 
without performing his promise, and was about to 
seek him himself, when a sudden crashing, and 
thumping and scolding, came in muffled sounds 
through the walls between him and the kitchen. 
Then the sliding door in the opposite side of the 
closet by which he sat was slammed back into the 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


COLONEL EPHRAIM KIRBY, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born at Woodbury, Connecticut, on the 23.1 of 
February, 1757. His father was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, and the son. was employed on the 
farm during his boyhood. In 1775, when but eighteen 
years of age, upon hearing of the battle of Lexington, 
which took place on the 19th of April, he joined the 
volunteers in the town of Litchfield, and marched to 
the scene of conflict, o=:d arrived there in time to be 
present at the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of 
June. 

He continued in the service antil the close of the 
war in 1782, with only such intervals as he was 
obliged to leave on account of the severe wounds he 
received at various times, He was in nineteen bat- 
tles and skirmishes—at the battle of Brandywine, on 
the 11th of September, 1777; at the battle of German- 
town, on the 3 of October, following; at the battle 
of Monmouth, on the 28th of June, 1778, and in va- 
rious other engagements, in which he received thir- 
teen wounds, seven of which were sabre-cuts on his 
head, inflicted by a British soldier at Germantown, 
where Kirby was left for dead upon the field. 

At the close of the Revolution, he commenced by 
the labor of his own hands to earn sufficient means to 
pay for his education. For some time he was a 
member of Yale College, New Haven, and in 1787, he 
received from that institution the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Colonel Kirby studied law in the office of Reynold 
Marvin, who had been king’s attorney before the 
Revolution, and who relinquished the office for the 
purpose of engaging in the great struggle for the 





wall, and some dishes noisily deposited on the shel 
The larger door on the parlor side was also open, but 
8o slightly that neither Mrs. Ryther nor Leydon were 
visible to each other. He could, however, clearly 
distinguish every word of the altercation be- 
tween her and his friend, who it now appeared 
was in the kitchen. For a moment Leydon shrank 
from listening to the quarrel of these two, who he 
had supposed lived together in perfect amity; but as 
he was about rising with a determination to silently 
leave the house—fur he shrank from intruding upon 
Ky ther in his present difficulties—a feeling which he 
could not define compelled him to remain seated and 
listen. Presently he heard Mrs. Ryther exclaim in a 
wrathful tone: 

_ “ You're always grumbling at the little you do for 
me. O, 1 wish peuple knew you as you are, you 
heartless old wretch!” 

“And I wish,” retorted Ryther, fiercely, “ that 
those who think you so smart, and amiable, and neat, 
could get.a glimpse inside this house as it looks now, 
and as it always does when I haven’t spent all my 
spare moments in slaving to make it presentable. 
Yes, ma’am, I wish they could see you sitting there 
in your dirty dress and unmended stockings watching 
me while I am drudging here at the wash-tub, be- 
cause you wont wash a garment until there isn’t a 
clean one left in the house, and I can’t only afford to 
hire the ironing done.” 

“1 wish I had married Tom Johnson, who would 
have been able, not only to hire such coarse work 
done for me, but the housework generally,” snapped 
Mrs. Ryther, in a contemptuous voice. 

“I wish to heaven you had,” declared her husband, 
fervently; ‘and if I’d only known before I married 
you what a miserable, shiftiless wife you was going to 
make me, you’d never owned my name. Such a 
way as we live! But I’ve been your fool and slaye as 
Jong asI will; for if in future you don’t spend the 


| time you waste in gadding, and dressing for other 


folks, in keeping the house and your children clean, 
and in having something better for me to eat when I 
come home from work besides a chance crust or 
bone, I’ll show you up to people; I’ll tell them how, 
on those times we’ve expected company, I’ve spent 
hours and almost my last cent in scrubbing and 
cleaning and buying things to make a decent appear- 
ance; that the children’s neatness and good behaviour 
was not as our visitors supposed, the result of your 
motberly care and teaching, but of my own labor and 
bribery.” 

Martin Leydon carried strange feelings with him, 
as he softly arose and le/t that house; and as his own 
tasty home appeared in sight, tears which he could 
not repress sprang to his eyes. ‘‘ My God!” he mur- 
mured, unsteadily, ‘when did my home look like 
Ryther’s, or lack the comforts and tender, wifely 
solicitude for which he married? when did my chil- 
dren go filthy and rade, and untaught, for the want 
of loving motherly care and advice? Never, never! 
Yet all these years I have allowed a blind partiality 
for others to make me insensible to these blessings, 
and forbid me to encourage or aid her who has given 
me them all. But henceforth, dear, suffering, for- 
giving wife, when I look for goodness and worth, it 
shall not be to those people and things of whose merit 
I have only outward surety, but in the home where 
I know it lives, bright, and true, and continual, and 
where I will never again hold up as a model ‘OrHER 
Fouxks!’” 





A country boy, who had read of sailors heaving up 
anchors, wanted to know if it was sea-sickness that 


since extolled to his wite; but here these same chil- | made them do it. 





d of his country. After he was admitted 
to practice, Mr. Kirby married Miss Ruth Marvin, 
the accomplished daughter of his distinguished patron 
and preceptor. 

In 1791, Colonel Kirby was for the first time elected 
@ representative to the Legislature, to which he was 
subsequently re-chosen at thirteen semi-annual elec- 
tions. On the election of Thomas Jefferson to the 
presidency in 1801, Colonel Kirby was appointed 
supervisor of the national revenue for the State of 
Connecticut. He was for several years a candidate 
for governor of the State. Upon the acquisition of 
Louisiana, the president appointed him a judge of 
the then newly organized territory of Orleans. Hav- 
ing accepted the station, he set out for New Orleans; 
but was not destined to reach that place. After pro- 
ceeding as far as Fort Stoddart, in the Mississippi 
Territory, he was taken sick, and died on the 2d of 
October, 1804, in the forty-eighth year of his age. His 
remains were interred with the honors of war, and 
other demonstrations of respect. 





JOHN PAUL AT SARATOGA. 

John, in the Springfield Republican, thus compli- 
ments the waters of Saratoga: The impression that 
there is only one spring in Saratoga and that its 
name is Congress, is a mistake. There are nearly a 
hundred—to say nothing of spring chickens—and they: 
all have different medicinal qualities. But I will not 
bore you with the analyses of the waters. All are 
bad enough, and any one of them would kill the old- 
est man alive.in less than a month. Congress has 
acquired rather a bad pre-eminence, having done 
more mischief, perhaps, than all the others combined. 
It has always been ths isegular practice to put salt- 
petre and potash into this spring at night, so as to 
get up a proper twang for early drinkers, but of late 
they have added prepared glue and mackerel skins 
to the ingredients. This makes the water much 
more palatable, and it sticks to one better than 
formerly. 

The Columbian, as I think I wrote you in a previ- 
ous letter, is an iron spring. Kegs of old nails 
are thrown into it at night. It is called Columbian 
because so ferruginous are its waters that to steadily 
drink them transforms one into a Columbiad—which 
accounts for the many big bores at Saratoga. Tne 
Empire is a cross between Congress and Columbian, 


not quite as bad as either. It is great in curing 


rheumatism, goat, gravel, catarrh, measles, colds in 
the head, deafness, malformations, klopemania, and 
other diseases to which flesh is heir. It has quite a 
reputation, and is bottled and sent to England, Cuba 
and New Jersey. If the bottles leak un the way, the 
shrewd sailors just fill them up from the sea, and 
consignees never know the difference. When Mr. 
Sheen, Shean, Shein, Sheehan—how does he spell 
his name? I mean the principal proprietor of the 
Congress, Empire and Columbian springs has au 
enemy, he sends him a box or two of these waters. 
But he never sends it to his friends. You may know 
by this token, that he never sent any to me. 





A CHALLENGE.—A Beriin journal relates that the 
famous Bi Kk once challenged Dr. Virchow for 
offensive language used in parliamentary debate. The 
learned doctor was at that time engaged in investiga- 
tions relating to trichinosis. He is said to have thus 
replied to the messenger who bore Bismarck’s chal- 
lenge: ‘ My arms; there they are—those two sausa- 
ges. One of them is fall of trichinzw, the other is 
pure. Let his excellency breakfast with me. We 
will eat the sausages; and he shall take his choice of 
them.” 
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The World in Miniature 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Mine Cot! mine Cot! vot language dat! 
I cannot English spraken; 
For shust so sure I speak him right, 
8o sure I bees mistaken. 


For when I says I wants my beer, 
I mean that lager fixen; 

Bier means dem tings dat folks ride on 
Ven dey go dead as blixen. 


Den say dey “ raise ** a building, 
Den “ rage“ it down so cline; 
“ Rays ** men dem tings the sun trows 
Ven it gits up to shine. 


** Meat’ means dem ting dat's coot to eat; 
“ Meet " also means ting proper; 
‘Tis only “ mete * to measure dese tings 
Ven steampoats “ mete" the stopper. 


Shust the same word means every ting; 
It makes no business whether 
You spell him dis or t‘other way— 
Von sounds almost like t'other. 
Mine Cot! mine Cot! so sure I * knows," 
I cannot English spraken; 
For ven I “ nose" I speak him right, 
Py tam! I gits mistaken. 
Edmund About in a recent novel describ: 
heroine as emerging from the sea ina bathing © 
and adds the following remarks on the influc 
dress on the female character:—‘* A woman’: 
esty gets humanized by degrees. She who has) 
through a couple of seasons, and worn costum. 
few fancy balls, has no longer a very distinc 
how much it is permitted or forbidden her to di: 
A little boy who plays on a harp about the . 
of Brooklyn, N. V., was arrested, the other ¢ . 
stealing, and gave as an excuse for his crime t! . 
hadn’t made sixty cents that day, and his» | 
always whipped him if he came home witho.. 
amount. 


mon, gave notice to the congregation that i. 
course of the week he expected tv go on a mir. 


“ Why, my dear sir, you have never told us on: . 
of this before! What shall we do?”—*O bro: 


visit, when, finding it was beginning to re: 
caught up an umbrella that was snugly plac: 


lady, who, for the first time observed his mov: 
sprang toward him, exclaiming, “ No, no, tb. 
never shall. I’ve had that umbrella twent) ' 
years, and it has never been wet yet; and I’m 
shan’t be wetted now!” 

Recently, an Irishman, in New Jersey, ° 
Sunday driving a horse with a wagon toward 


church, and he took the opportunity to ch: ' 
por gg for breaking the Sabbath. 
said he, “this is a bad way you are in,”— 
honey,” said the Irishman, “and isn’t it ‘ ⸗ 
pike?”—*“ Yes,” replied the minister, “‘ but 
mean is, you are in a bad state.”— Be me 
returned the Irishman, “and that’s true enou, 
your worship. It’s a very bad state, and I'll 
Pennsylvania as soon as I can. Get up, hone; ‘ 
A doctor in St. Andrews, N. B., called on a 

last winter who had been badly frostbitten, 
tated the injured members, left and promised 
the next day. The next day came, but the 
did not. The suffering patient sent for him 
edly during the next twelve days, but receiv — 
promises instead of the doctor’s presence. ~ 
he sent for other doctors, who came and help: 
Recently the neglected patient carried his gr 
into court, and succeeded in getting a verdi. 
favor, with damages set at $25,000. 


man not far from this city who had been in a 
muss,” and from all indications was likely t. 
black eye in consequence. An inquisitive ind. 
had learned there was something wrong ab. . 
young man’s optic, and stopping the doctor 
return, inquired what the trouble was. The - 
man informed bim that he “ found the patien 
ing from a severe contusion of the integumen'. 
the left orbit, with a great extravasion of b) 
ecchymosis in the surrounding cellular tissu... 
was in a tamified state. There was also ac: 
able abrasion of the cuticle.” The fellow x 
his head, looked puzzled, and, after slightly : 
ing, says, “ Y-a-a-s, doctor, I understand a: 
but what is the matter with his eye?” 

In a cheap eating-house, which was about | . 
between a beanery and a paper-collar res! 
some chaps who were dining discovered a, ... 
“ Beware of Pickpockets!” One of them 
pasteboard, and transposed the inscription tt) 
pockets, beware!”— Beware of what?” aske 


the steaks,” said he. “The beefstesks are 
said his companion. “Ah, that’s just it; t 
not only bully, but they were cut too near ti, 
horns!” 

A lady, after performing, with the most | 
execution, a sonata on the piano-forte, in t) 
ence of Dr. Johnson, turning to the philosoph 
the liberty of asking him if he was fond of 
“No, madam,” replied the doctor ; “ but of al 
I think music is the least disagreeable.” 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Mine Cot! mine Cot! vot language dat! 
I cannot English spraken; 
For shust so sure I speak him right, 
So sure I bees mistaken. 


For when I says I wants my beer, 
I mean that lager fixen; 

Bier means dem tings dat folks ride on 
Ven dey go dead as blixen. 


Den say dey “ raise *’ a building, 
Den “ raze" it down so cline; 
“ Rays *’ men dem tings the sun trows 
Ven it gits up to shine. 


** Meat’ means dem ting dat’s coot to eat; 
“ Meet *’ also means ting proper; 
‘Tis only ** mete * to measure dese tings 
Ven steampoats “ mete *’ the stopper. 


Shust the same word means everyting; 
It makes no business whether 
You spell him dis or t‘other way— 
Von sounds almost like t’other. 
Mine Cot! mine Cot! so sure I * knows,"’ 
I cannot English spraken; 
For ven I “ nose" I speak him right, 
Py tam! I gits mistaken. 

Edmund About in a recent novel describes his 
heroine as emerging from the sea in a bathing-dress, 
and adds the following remarks on the influence of 
dress on the female character:—‘“‘ A woman’s mod- 
esty gets humanized by degrees. She who has danced 
through a couple of seasons, and worn costumes at a 
few fancy balls, has no longer a very distinct idea 
how much it is permitted or forbidden her to display.” 


A little boy who plays on a harp about the streets 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was arrested, the other day, for 
stealing, and gave as an excuse for his crime that he 
hadn’t made sixty cents that day, and his mother 
always whipped him if he came home without that 
amount. 


A clergyman, one Sunday at the close of his ser- 
mon, gave notice to the congregation that in the 
course of the week he expected tu go on a mission to 
the heathen. One of his parishioners exclaimed, 
“ Why, my dear sir, you have never tcld us one word 
of this before! What shall we do?”—“O brother,” 
said the minister, ‘‘I don’t expect to go out of town.” 


A youth was lately leaving his aunt’s house after a 
visit, when, finding it was beginning to rain, he 
caught up an umbrella that was snugly placed ina 
corner, and was proceeding to open it, when the old 
lady, who, for the first time observed his movements, 
sprang toward him, exclaiming, “ No, no, that you 
never shall. I’ve had that umbrella twenty-three 
years, and it has never been wet yet; and I’m sure it 
shan’t be wetted now!” 

Recently, an Irish in New Jersey, was on 
Sunday driving a horse with a wagon toward Eaton, 
when he was met by a clergyman who was going to 
church, and he took the opportunity to chide the 
traveller for breaking the Sabbath. “My friend,” 
said he, “this is a bad way you are in.”—“ Och, 
honey,” said the Irishman, “and isn’t it the turn- 
pike?”—“ Yes,” replied the minister, ‘“ but what I 
mean is, you are ina bad state.”—‘ Be me sowl!” 
returned the Irishman, “and that’s true enough, too, 
your worship. It’s a very bad state, and I'll get into 
Pennsylvania as soon as I can. Get up, honey!” 

A doctor in St. Andrews, N. B., called on a patient 
last winter who had been badly frostbitten, ampu- 
tated the injured members, left and promised to call 
the next day. The next day came, but the doctor 
did not. The suffering patient sent for him repeat- 
edly during the next twelve days, but received only 
promises instead of the doctor’s presence. Finally 
he sent for other doctors, who came and helped him. 
Recently the neglected patient carried his grievance 
into court, and succeeded in getting a verdict in his 
favor, with damages set at $25,000. 

Dr. —— was called upon one day to visit a young 
man not far from this city who had been ina “ plug 
muss,” and from all indications was likely to have a 
black eye in consequence. An inquisitive individual 
had learned there was something wrong about the 
young man’s optic, and stopping the doctor on his 
return, inquired what the trouble was. The learned 
man informed him that he “ found the patient suffer- 
ing from a severe contusion of the integuments under 
the left orbit, with a great extravasion of blood and 
ecchymosis in the surrounding cellular tissue, which 
was in a tumified state. There was also a consider- 
able abrasion of the cuticle.” The fellow scratched 
his head, looked puzzled, and, after slightly recover- 
ing, says, ‘ Y-a-a-s, doctor, I understand all that; 
but what is the matter with his eye?” 

In a cheap eating-house, which was about half way 
between a beanery and a paper-collar restaurant, 
some chaps who were dining discovered a placard, 
“ Beware of Pickpockets!’”” One of them cut the 
pasteboard, and transposed the inscription to “ Pick- 
pockets, beware!”— Beware of what?” asked one of 
them. ‘‘ Why, I want the pickpockets to beware of 
the steaks,” said he. ‘The beefsteaks are bully,” 
said his companion. “Ah, that’s just it; they are 
not only bully, but they were cut too near the bull’s 
horns!” 

A lady, after performing, with the most brilliant 





execution, a sonata on the piano-forte, in the pres-| 


ence of Dr. Johnson, turning to the philosopher, took 
the liberty of asking him if he was fond of music. 
“No, madam,” replied the doctor ; “‘ but of all noises, 
I think music is the least disagreeable.” 


Much in Wittle. 


Mr. Yelverton, the great unmarried, is to visit us 
and give readings. 
Onr citizens who sought the country for health and 
happiness have returned, having found what they 
were seeking for. 
Suspect the young lady who says that she never 
means to marry “no how you can fix it.” 
Napoleon has one hundred horses in his stables, 
and he uses them. 
Geéorgia’s peanut crop is fully up to the average 
this year, 
The petroleum wells of Italy are very prolific, and 
their product is of the first quality. 
Bitter beer took two prizes at the Paris Exposition. 
The Chinese ladies even drink and love it. 
The feeling is often the deeper truth, the opinion 
the more superficial one. 
The Prince of Wales, they say, is writing a book. 
Betting-book! 
A New Orleans editor talks about a watermelon 
weighing sixty pounds. 
Stealing tombstones from a cemetery is a new phase 
of larceny in Pennsylvania. 
A machine at New Haven makes one hundred fish- 
hooks a minute from a coil of wire. 
Iowa has Jaid out enough railroads to rank seventh 
as a railroad State. 
Bear-hunting is very lively in Vermont, particu- 
larly when the bears turn and hunt the hunters. 

The French expedition to the North Pole will cost 
600,000 francs. Shameful waste of money. 

Morlacchi wants $500 a night for dancing in this 
country. 
The light-footed maidens of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
are to dance for prizes at a “‘ tournament.” 

A youth’s love is the more passionate; virgin love 
is the more idolatrous. 

A lucky Kansas farmer has realized $5435 off from 
a hundred acres this year. 

The French bourse and the Moniteur don’t accord 
in their indications of war just now. 

The New Englanders in New York are to havea 
gathering in October. 

Judge Underwood, of Georgia, favors congressional 
reconstruction. 

Ex-Senator McDougal, of California, is dead. He 
was smart and fond of whiskey. 

There isa report that the United States is after 
the Danish West Indies. 

Daring the past year Boston has increased in value 
over $30,000,000. 

During August $4,000,000 greenbacks were with- 
drawn from circulation. 

Spangler and Mudd are carpenters at the Dry 
Tortugas. 

Paris can beat the world in the beauty of its opera- 
houses. 

Fate is good and wise; to the rich it gives fear, and 
to the poor, hope. 

There is $114,000,000 in coin in the United States 
treasury. 

Renewed efforts are being made to blast Hell-gate 
rocks. 

Farragut was received in splendid style by the 
Russians. 

Saratoga is pretending to be righteous for the nonce, 
and talks severely about shutting up its bad houses. 

A steamship is coming across the Atlantic some 
time next year without paddles, screws, or coals. 

The Ortoman secretary of war is to favor us with a 
visit. 

Marcus Otterbourg has paid $10,000 in silver for a 
newspaper in Mexico. 

The Gamblers’ Protective Society, of New York, 
has raised, a fund of $30,000 in two weeks. 

A Minnesota farmer blew his brains out because 
his crops failed. 

A Louisburgian was robbed of $600, lately, and 
hung himself to better the matter. 

“Umbrellas Recovered Here” is the equivocal an- 
nouncement of a Brooklyn storekeeper. 

The watering-places are deserted, and the city has 
once more gained its own. 

The Merchants’ Exchange is to be used for sub- 
treasury purposes. 

A Trenton little boy died from fright at being shut 
up in a closet. 

Sixty newspapers were represented at the McCoole 
prize-fight. 

A New York — lives in a fine house given 
her by one of her grateful patients. 

A Mississippi doctor cures cholera by injecting sul- 
phuric acid into the veins of the patient. 

Pauperism is a crime committed upon the poor by 
the rich. 

Cotton is not so bad as it looks; it may provea 
three-million crop yet. 

The Sultan sent eleven Arab horses to Francis 
Joseph. 

Great Britain’s mineral productions for last year 
are estimated at something over $200,000.000. 

England does not like our Alabama demands. 
Glad of it. 

The Worcester and Western Railroads will soon be 
consolidated, from appearances. 

Lord Brougham will be ninety in a fortnight, and 
is very feeble. 

The Mexican gold in New York has turned out to 
be brass. Not the first instance of that sort. 

Samuel Kelley, who sold his farm to goto Jaffa, is 
now home asking aid to begin life over again. 

Two escaped and prowling menagerie panthers are 








frightening Indianopolis. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

The Ivy. 

This well-known plant is what botanists call a root- 
ed climber; that is to say, its stems climb up and 
wind themselves round trees, or any other suitable 
object which presents a sufficient surface for their 
roots to take hold of; as, unless this is the case, the 
ivy, whenever it is rendered heavy by rain or snow, 
falls down. Whenever, therefore, ivy is wanted to 
cover smooth, newly-plastered walls, trellis-work 
should be fixed against them, to which the ivy should 
be nailed like any other plant. 





The Everlasting. 

The common yellow Everlasting, H. bractaetum, is 
a hardy annual that only requires sowing in the open 
border. A. bicolor is a very slight variety, merely 
differing in having the outer petals tipped with cop- 
per color; but H. macranthum has white flowers 
tipped with pink, and is very handsome, It may 
either be sown in the open ground in April, to flower 
in autumn, or in a hot-bed in February, to plant out 
in May. 





Hemanthus. 

Bulbous plants, with large red flowers of very 
singular appearance and no particular beauty. They 
are very coarse-growing, and take up a great deal of 
room. All the species require the heat of a green- 
house, and to be grown in sandy loam and peat; they 
should also have a season of complete rest. 


Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Brown Bread. 

Corn meal sifted one part, rye meal not sifted two 
parts; stir well together and wet soft enough to slow- 
ly seek its level, with warm water; put it in the bake 
pans and let it swell one or more hours, and bake 
well in a very hotoven. This is excellent without 
yeast, soda or anything added to raise it. The pro- 
portions of meal may be varied to suit convenience or 
fancy. Also, cold water may be used, and it may 
stand to swell over night, or it may be set in the oven 
immediately, but must be thoroughly baked to be as 
good as it may be. ~ 








Excellent Wheat Bread 

May be made by using cold water only to wet the 
flour. Make a little stiffer than for griddle cakes, 
and pour in shallow pans or saucers and bake in a 
hot oven. This will be as light as sponge cake, with- 
out any preparation but the combination of flour and. 
water stirred well and baked immediately. It may 
be clammy if mixed too soft, but certainly will not be 
if mixed stiff enough and baked quick. 





Gingerbread. 
Two pounds of flour, one pound of moist sugar, one 
and a half pound of treacle, ten-ounces of ginger, half 
a pound of butter, a little lemon peal, and a little 
brandy; make it over night. Drop it on tins. 


Cocoanut-Cake. 

Whip the whites of ten eggs, grate two nice cocoa- 
nuts, and add them; sift one pound of white sugar 
inte half a pound of sifted flour; stir this well; adda 
little rése water to flavor; pour into pans and bake 
three-fourths of an hour. 





Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Pe Waterston, Mr. Edmund D. 
Beton eng Miss Mary T. Ross. 

By Mr. Walker, Mr. Cyrus E. Graves and Mrs. 
carotine *. Jenkins. 

y Rev. *5 penton, Mr. Walter D. Miller and Miss 

Carte W. ‘Lufkin. 

By Rev. Mr. Watson, Captain James B. Moore and Miss 
Sarah F. —— yy of Jamaica Plain. 

At Newburypo: Oy, Rev. Mr. 8) alding, Mr. Horace 
Woodbury Pra: yan iss Alice Emily —— 

At Rutland v. Mr. Fai ks, Mr. A. W. Hig- 
gins, of Brandon, ' *8 Miss Lizzie Kingsley. 


Deaths. 


In this ei. ay ke > Jackson, 89; Miss Rebecca Poor, 
; Mr. ‘arbell, 47; Mrs. Eliza Lewis, 50; Mr. 
John —— 


ha 
At Charlestown, Miss Ann Freeland, 69. 
— a Hospital, Chelsea, Mr. mm F. Wright, of 
osto 
At Dorchester, Miss Mery Swift, 86. 
n 











At Roxbury, Miss — galls, 76. 
At Arlington, * Margaret — 26. 
At Tewksbury gin, 40. 





At Waltham. Mr. yTonas Clarke oi 
‘At Melrose, Miss Addie A. W. *iggine, 30. 
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This sterling poop d paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its ciass in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever pies in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
—* "editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da 
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We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE Max or Mysterv, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICE, THE FisHER Giz, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 

VENETIAN BUCOANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 

THE [DIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUE 

OF MARSEILLES, by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 

by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THeE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 

WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. . Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Sea Guru, by Walter Clar- 

ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Txue 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEe 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Pouice Spy, by Francis .A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TukE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Liec*snant Murray.—Tur RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RasGeER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe OvuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Frascis A. Durivage.—Tue Leacus 
oF Draru, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrprHa’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kivan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D. Jio Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sm RASHLEIGH'’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—_Tur Kine 
OF THE SRA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEacuE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep R ER, by Ned Buntli STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tre 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IvAn THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tnue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue HEArtT's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
WITcH oF THE WAvRk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmonp, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tak Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P avi Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Branca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyrnraia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue Ovrcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—TuEe Gotpen EaGuz, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tue Waite Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THEe BRAVO‘'s Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—Tue YANKEE Cuampion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—TnHe SILVER Hanp, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—Tue MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 1.—THE BorpEr LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tue DuKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—TuHe Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben Hamep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Youne Pronzer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. - 
No. 13.—Tue West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—Tu® Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HERy, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—Tue VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tue Kine's TatisMan, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—TuEe Gotp Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—Tue Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No, 21.—THe TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—Tue Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.~Tue Youne Conovgror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—Tue Ocean SPEctTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.JEssiz Heatu, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scrros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tue Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tue CHILD oF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—Tue Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vinoqva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THe HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tue BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WARBURTON's GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue Baver MurpeER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—Tue PEARL oF Panama, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLE1KA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—Tue Circassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rgep Rupert, by Lieutenant Murray. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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VOICES IN THE ATR. 


BY CARRIE ©. HALLOCK. 
We hear them not in the hurrying hours 
Of life, with its bustle and din; 
We close our ears and harden our hearts, 
And follow the paths of sin. 


They speak not then when our heart is closed 
To our guardian angel's prayer, 

And we listen not in hours like those 
For the voices inthe air. «+ 


When we are weary, and turn from earth 
To the better things in store, 

O, then we hear, and list to the call 
Of those who have gone before. . 


Tis then they speak, and we catch their tones 
In a blessing and a prayer: 

A comfort ever to yearning hearts 
Are those voices in the air. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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LITTLE BENNY GOES TROUTING. 


— — 
BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 





One day John placed some earth worms in a box 
of moss and put over it a plate of glass for a cover. 
Benny thought they would turn butterflies, or some- 
thing, as the caterpillars do, and he watched to see 
how they did it. They neither hung themselves up 
nor spun cocoons, but twisted and stretched them- 
selves through the meshes of the slender, branching 
moss, always going somewhere, yet never getting 
there. 

““What are they going to be, John?” Benny 
would ask frequently; when in a deep, grave voice 
John would answer, “ Worms.” 

“ How long are they going to be worms, John?” 

O. about as long as they arenow. Don’t bother!” 

That was all the satisfaction Benny got; and for 
three days he watched them, wondering; going to 
the box night and morning and noon every time he 
could think of it. 

They were a deep orange red when put into the 
moss; but they grew paler and paler, until the third 
day when their color was a faint pink. Unlike the 
caterpillars, they were now livelier than ever. They 
tied themselves up into all sorts of coils and knots, 
then untied themselves, and stretched their long 
pink bodies up the side of the box, rubbing their 
pointed noses against the glass. To-day Benny in- 
quired. ’ 

“ How much longer will they be worms, John?” 

“ About twenty-four hours, if it doesn’t rain to- 
morrow,” replied wise John. 

“* What’ll they be then?” 

“ Speckled trout.” 

“Trout! they’ll be little ones, wont they?” said 
Benny, opening his eyes wide. 

The morning was pleasant; and soon after break- 
fast was over, the chore boy brought the horse and 
buggy along from the stable, and John came out 
from the kitchen to meet it, bringing with him a 
small basket of provisions. Just then Dick came up 
from the street with fish rod and basket, and put 
them into the wagon. Then Benny saw John taking 
the angle worms from the moss, and putting them in 
the bait boxes. 

“Turn to speckled trout, will they, John? I 
guess the fish ‘ll eat ’em first,” cried Benny, in tone 
of reproach. 

“Do you want to go and see the trout come out of 
the water after them, Benny?” 

“O yes, yes! I do; O where’s my hat and boots?” 

In a few minutes he was all booted and capped; 
and Benny and Dick and John jumped into the 
buggy, among rods and creels and dinner baskets; 
and away they went like the wind. 

*“*What do the trout come out after worms for?” 
inquired Benny. ; 

** Because they like them to eat,” said John. 

“T guess they’ll come out with a hook in their 
mouth then, and can’t help it,” replied Benny. 

“Where do trouts stay when the water freezes?” 
continued he, after thinking awhile. 

“Down at the bottom of the deep brooks, and in 
the ponds, and sometimes in the sea.” Jvhn’s an- 
8wer was correct this time. * 

“What do the trouts go in the little brooks for? 
Why don’t they stay where there’s more room?” 

To find more insects for fuod, and to deposit their 
spawn,” answered Dick. 

** What’s spawn?” : 

“Fishes eggs. They lay it on the bottom of the 
brook, and in a few days it hatches to little bits of 
trout.” ' 

“Don’t the great trouts hurt the little ones?” 

“Sometimes, but not often. Pickerel would eat 
them all up, if they did not stay far up in the little 
streams till they get too large and spry for the 
pickerel to catch them.” 

They were now come near the stream where Dick 
and John expected to get their baskets full. 

They hitched the horse beneath a broad elm near 
the stream, and took out the rods and fish baskets. 
There were but two of each. 

“That all?” cried Benny. ‘‘ Where’s mine?” 

“ There don’t seem to be any more,” replied Dick. 





* John! John!” shouted Benny, indignantly; for 
John was walking toward the woods. “ John! ’tisn’t 
fair.” And the little fellow began to cry. 

“There Benny, don’t cry. You can bave a rod 
just as well as not,” said Dick, soothingly. *‘ And 
here’s a line that’s used to pulling trout out,” he 
continued, opening a leathern case and drawing 
from it a nice last year’s line. He twisted a srall 
strip of lead about it for a sinker, then fastened a 
hook on the end. 

By this time, John was coming back from the 
bushes, bringing with him a long stem of alder. 

“There’s your rod, Benny. It’s almost as long as 
mine,” said John. 

Benny eyed the slender, green pole rather suspi- 
ciously; but, after measuring it and giving it a good 
shaking, he concluded that it would answer. Dick 
put aworm on the rod, and Benny went to the 
brook and com 1 his angling. There were lots 
of little shiners about, which kept nipping at the 
bait until it was all gone; and Benny hadn’t caught 
a fish. He went to Dick for another bait. 

“What are you here for?” cried Dick, fiercely, as 
he threw down his rod. “ You’ve scared away the 
biggest trout you ever saw.” 

Benny looked very much frightened; but Dick 
calmed down and put another worm on for him. 
Then he rolled several worms up ina bit of news- 
paper, and told Benny to put on only half a worm at 
@ time. Benny went back to where the little tishes 
had got his bait away, and he laid down there and 
looked at them. 

*Q-v-o-h!” cried he, in a loud whisper, “ there’s 
two, three, four great fishes. Keep still,—let me 
catch ’em.” He was talking to himself, you know. 

He crept back a little and dropped his hook into 
the water. The great fishes took no notice of it at 
all, but the tiny fishes were about so thick that you 
couldn’t see the hook for their little, shiny bodies, 
Finally he dropped the hook down on the bottom 
where the big fish were, and the little fishes all 
swam away. Still the big fish woulkin’t take any 
notice of the bait, and when Benny bumped it 
against their noses they only backed away. He 
pulled up his hook again, and the shiners dashed 
upon the remnant of the bait with their sharp, little 
teeth, each running away with a bit of angleworm 
in his mouth; so that, in a minute, the hook was 
entirely bare. Then he undertook to put on another 
bait, but the worm was cold and disagreeable to 
touch, and wiggled horribly when he attempted to 
put iton the hook. At last the worm tied himself 
into a knot, and Benny put the hook through the 
knot. He threw the rod out over the water, but the 
worm was uneasy, untied himself, and dropped off. 
He had better bave kept still; for,in an instant 
after he had touched the water, out came a big trout 
from under the very bank where Benny sat, swal- 
lowed the whole worm at a single gulp, and was 
back under the water again, all like a flash. Benny 
ran away to Dick again, shouting, “ O Dick, such a 
great fish came out! and he swallowed my biggest 
worm right down all whole.” , ‘ 

“ Blazes!” cried Dick, “ you’ve lost me another 
trout. Here, let me see your line.” 

Dick drew from his fly book what looked like a 
bright colored fly with big wings, fastened on the 
end of a string like the smallest one on John’s 
guitar; and he fastened this on the line-instead of 
the old hook. But the fly was only a false one, 
made of hair and fine, bright feathers and red silk, 
while inside of it was a sharp hook. 

“ There, you skim that along over the water, and 
there'll no little fishes get your bait. The trout 
will jump right out of the water after it if you 
don’t frighten them.” 

“‘ What kind of fish be those that keep nibbling 
the bottom of the brook, and wont bite, and have 
little puckery mouths right under their chins?” 

Suckers,” replied Dick laughing. Suckers are 
not good to eat except in cold weather; for their 
flesh is so soft when it is warm as almost to tumble 
to pieces at a touch. 

“Look out that you don’t get the fly wet,” was 
Dick's final instructions to Benny. 

Benny went back tu his old place, sat down on the 
grassy bank and swung.the fly about over his head. 
‘Then he sung all the fish songs he could remember, 
as, — 





“ Fishy, come fishy, come bite my hook, 
I'll go captain if you'll go cook," 


“ Little fishes in the brook; 
I can catch ’em with a hook, 
Margie fry ‘em in a pan, 
Jennie, Benny, eat 'em fast as they can.*’ 


You see he couldn’t quite settle which should eat 
them most, he or Jennie. But never a trout hopped 
up for the fly; and he dropped it lower and swept it 
along just a few inches above the water. Abvut this 
time John came back along that way, and, dropping 
in his hook a few rods off, he pulled out a fish 
immediately. But all the time he moved so carefully 
that Benny didn’t see him. There was once in a 
while a splash up by Benny; and John saw that 
just before each splash Benny dodged his rod up; 
and he came nearer to see what the little fisherman 
might be about. Benny’s fly came down again in 
another place to within about six inches of the 
water, and there it staid and swung. Suddenly up 
hopped a big trout, and up jumped the fly before he 
could touch it; and back he went splash into the 
brook. He came out of the water almost his whole 
length,—nine or ten inches. 

“ Why don’t you catch him, Benny?” whispered 
John. 





“‘T want to see how high Ican make him jump,” 
replied the foolish little fisherman. 

Just then the trout jumped again, and the fly 
didn’t fly as quick as it flew before; and the trout 
hooked himself. Benny tried to pull him out, but 
the rod snapped off; and before John could get there, 
the trout was racing down the brook dragging an 
alder stick after him. But as be passed a narrow 


; place, John caught it and drew the fish down the 


Stream till he was tired out so that he got him safely 
to land. Benny wanted to look at him; so Jobn 
laid him down at a safe distance from the brook. 
He was a splendid fellow,—larger than any John or 
Dick had caught. His head and back were mottled 
with brownish green and yellow; his sides were of a 
bluish gray, covered with large yellow and crimson 
spots; and the belly was silvery white,—but his 
mouth was all black as if he had been eating blue- 
berry pie. He had a broad, handsome, caudal fin 
(that’s his tail, you know), and two on each side, and 
one underneath, and a great one and a very little 
one on his back. He kept jumping and thrashing 
about all the time, and at every jump he got down 
nearer the water. At last be bounded upon the 
very edge of the brook, and Benny threw himself 
down and put his arm between him and the water; 
but the trout bounced right over his arm. Benny 
sprung after him, lost his balance, and tumbled head 
first into the brook after the trout. John heard the 
splash, and came back just in time to see Benny 
come staggering along to the bank, puffing and 
scolling and blowing the water from his nostrils, 
John stripped cff Benny’s clotbes, wrung the 
water out of them, and put them on him again. He 
made him run about while the horse was being har- 
nessed and the fishing tackle packed; then wrapped 
a big woollen shawl about him, and drove away 
home. 
And this was the story John told his mother and 
Jennie,— 
“Renny caught a trout, 

Pulled him out; 

Then let him in 

To see him swim. 

He bruised bis nose 

And wet his clothes, 

A going down 

To see him drown. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The late Dr. Henry Ware, when once asked by a 
parent to draw up a set of rules for the government 
of children, replied by an anecdote : 

“Dr. Hitchcock,” he said, “ was se‘tled in Sand- 
wich; and when he made his first exchange with the 
Plymouth minister he must needs pass through the 
Plymouth woods—a nine miles’ wilderness, where 
the travellors always got lost, and frequently came" 
out at the point they started from. Dr. H. on enter- 
ing the much-dreaded labyrinth, met an old woman, 
and asked her to give him some directions for pass- 
ing through the woods so as to fetch up at Plymouth 
rather than Sandwich. 

“* Certainly,’ she said, ‘I will tell you all about it’ 
with the greatest pleasure. You will just keep right 
on till you get some ways into the woous, and then 
you will come to a place where several roads branch’ 
off. Then you must stop and consider, and take the 
one that seems to you most likely to bring you out 
right.’ 

“ He did so, and came out right.” Dr. Ware added: 
**T have followed the worthy and sensible old lady’s 
advice in bringing up my children. I do not think 
anybody can do better; at any rate, 1 cannot.” 

Good common sense, doubtless, is often better than 
all set rules; but the thing is to have it. 





NAMING A CITY. 

Cincinnati is an odd name for a town, whether we 
regard it as a genitive singular, or a nominative plu- 
ral. The story goes, that the first settlers appointed 
a committee of one to name the place. The gentieman 
selected for this.duty had been a schoolmaster, and 
brought to bear upon the task all the learning apper- 
taining to his former vocation. He desired to ex- 
press in the name of the future city the-fact that it 
was situated opposite the mouth of the Licking River. 
He was aware that vi’le was French for *‘ city,” that 
os was Latin for “ mouth;” and anti in composition 
could mean “opposite to;” and that the first letter 
of Licking was L. By combining these fragmenits of 
knowledge, he produced at length the word Losant- 
ville, which his comrades accepted as the name of 
their little cluster of log huts, and by this name it 
appears on some of the earliest maps of the Ouio. 
But the glory of the schoolmaster was short-lived. 
When the village had attained the respectable age of 
fifteen months, General St. Clair visited it on a tour 
of inspection, and laughed the name to scorn. Hav- 
ing laid out a county of which this village was the 
only inhabited spot, he named the county Hamilton, 
and insisted upon calling the village Cincinnati, after 
the s ciety of which both himself and Colonel Hamil- 
ton were members. In that summer of 1790 Cin- 
cinnati consisted of forty log cabins, two small frame- 
houses, and a fort garrisoned by a company or two 
of troops. 





A genius in Chatham street, New York, wears a 
pair of white pantaloons a whole season, without 
once sending them to the laundress. When dirty, 
he just takes a whitewash brush and daubs them 
over. A shilling’s worth of lime does him two years. 
There’s genius as is genius; that young man will do 


_ AN INJURED, DUTCHMAN. 


A San Francisco paper is responsible for this: 

The other Sunday a party of gentlemen while sail- 
ing on the bay in the yacht Queen of the Bay, observ- 
ed a dark object bobbing up and down in the water 
at some distance from them, They thought at first 
it was a porpoise, but on one of the party suggesting 
that it might be a man, they bore down towards the 
floating ohject. They soon came close enough to per- 
ceive that it was actually aman who was throwing 
his arms in the air, sinking and then rising again to 
the surface. They rescued him in an almost exhaust- 
ed condition. They found he was a Dutchman who 
had been out for a pull in his boat which had upset 
and cast him into the sea, Every attention was paid 
to him after he was taken into the boat, the gentl.- 
men stripped themselves of their coats to cover him 
as he lay almost insensible and benumbed with the 
cold. In order to revive him, large quantities of 
prime old Bourbon was administered to him from 
time to time. He was landed in San Frarcisco and 
escorted to his house by one of the party, who left 
him feeling warm and comfortable. Two days after- 
wards this gentleman went to see how the man he 
had rescued from a dreadful death was. Slapping 
him on the shoulder, he said: 

“ Well, my friend, how are you now?” 

The Dutchman staring at him stolidly, answered: 

‘<I pees very well. How you pees?” 

*‘ Yes,” said the gentieman, “‘ bat you wouldn’t be 
very well if we hadn’t made pretty good sailing.” 

“0,” said the Dutchman, “ you pees one of dem 
fellers dat was find me in the vasser. I know you 
now. You was pulled me out of the vasser, and you 
vas give me de most tam pad whiskey as I never have 
drunk, my head ache all der night and all the next 
day, py tam!” 





BULL FROG. 


No doubt some of our readers have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing and hearing the celebrated Dr. Levi 
Ball, of whom the following incident is related, 
whether founded on fact or not we cannot positively 
say: 

A child was brought forward for baptism, at one 
time, whose parents bore the euphonious name of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frog. , 

‘* Name this child,” said the minister. 

“We name it after you,” said the amiable Mrs. 


** But you have one child called Levi, after me,” 
said Mr. Bull. 

* Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ bat we call this one after 
| your other name.” 

After the ceremony of baptism was performed, the 
fond parents found, to their dismay, they had called 
their darling Bull Frog. 





SOLD HIMSELF. 


An old-fashioned, wealthy fellow, who was never 
known to have anything in the line of new apparel 
but once, and that when he was going on a journey, 
had to purchase a new pair of boots. The cvach left 
before daybreak, and so he got ready, and went to 
the hotel to stop for the night. Among a whole row 
of boots in the morning, he could not tind the old 
familiar pair. He had forgotten the new ones, so he 
hunted and huntel in vain. The coach was ready 
and so he looked carefully round to see that he was 
not observed, put on a nice pair that fitted him, called 
the waiter and toki bin of the circumstances, giving 
him ten shillings for the owner of the boots when he 
called for them. The owner never called. The old 
man had bought his own boots! * 





STEALING PEARS. 


The following story is reasonable: Everybody who 
remembers Boston thirty years ago, will recollect the 
hat store of Col. Messinger, on Washington street. 
{t is related that two of his apprentices, Sol and. 
Ben, one summer coveted the fruits of Colonel Roul- 
stone’s beautiful pear-trees, in the next inclosure, 
which was surrounded by a very high fence. Ben 
says to Sol, “I should like a few of those nice pears; 
how can we get them?” “ Easy enough,” says 8.1; 
«‘ fetch me your fishing-pole.” The pole was brought, 
and after attaching one of the knives used for cutting 
fur from the beaver-skins, together with a small bag 
to drop the fruit in, the robbery was completed. 

Colonel R. saw the whole transaction, but the boys 
were not aware of it. The next day the colone)’s lit- 
tle girl called on Ben, and asked him to lend papa 
the pole that he had used tosteal pears with. Ben, of 
course, appealed to Sol, who answers, “I think we 
had better let him have it.” 

When the new machine was returned it gave so 
much satisfaction that the little girl says, “ Pa sends 
his compliments, and waits to know if you will please 
to lend him your pole uext year after you have done 
stealing his pears.” 


MINOR JOKES. 

Man is a mister, and woman a mystery. 

Beer fills many a bottle, and the bottle fills many a 
bier. 

Woman is a delusion; but men will hug delusions. 

It often happens, when the husband fails to be 
home to dinner, that it is one of his fast days. 

What did Alam plant first?—his fvot, 








to travel. 


‘What medicine does a foolish man take for a scolding 
wife?— Hv takes an elizir. (He takes and he licks her.) 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 








BY RETT WINWOOD, 





R. WINWOO: 
you, that it is 
fal story for m 
began Mrs. G: 
ter), but I ha 





to the affair. 

However, I will proceed at once with .. 
have kept up a small establishment of p._ 
since having been left a widow; not bu: 
ived from relatives very kind offers. 
able home, as you are all well aware, bu 
to live independently; and, since I ha! 
of means, there was no good reason why 
act my own pleasure in the matter. 

I was living thus, when a letter of iny 
from my niece, Eloise Ashton, She wa» 
married, she wrote, and could not thin. 
such anevent pass without having “ bh: 
Sarah there to help and advise.” She » 
come to Blithedale at once, and to be ). 
long visit—several weeks, at the leas 
They would be glad for me to make p 
them any length of time that would +... 
assuredly must not put them off with | 
eral weeks, My brother, Colonel Ash 
hasty line to the letter, in which he n. 
and even urgeutly seconded his daug) 
tion. Bat I needed no urging; [ felt ‘ 
go. Eloise’s mother had been dead ma 
there was no one to help or counsel | 
housekeeper, and of course, she woul’ 
rely too implicitly on her judgment. * 
great event in any one’s life, and I k: 
niece must sorely need the experience © 
oversight of an older head than her ow: 
circumstances, I felt it my duty to sup; 
place of a mother, a6 well as I was ab 
once packed up my trunks, aud start 
Ashtou’s coyntry seat, in Blithedale. 

I met with the warmest of receptionr 
pulled me from the carriage, after Lis 
fashion that | remember sv well, aud 1 
about so many times in the days w 
young people together. Nut content - 
would tack my arm under his own, a⸗ 
the walk leading to the house, his row 
glowing with delight, chuckling ati 
that he paused to take breath: 

I have you now, Sarah, sure as the 
think we are going to let you go in «' 
That little dove’s nest in Farmington » 
waiting fur you to come back w it t 
mark my words!” 

And Eloise seemed just as glad to +: 
ina more quict way. She hugged a: 
and drupped a few tears, as women . 
bad not seen her fur nearly two yearr 
prised to observe how much she had ci. 
always idered her a singularly | 
now her beauty fairly duzzied me. 
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